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Japanese Invasion Threatens Soviet Union 


Massed GoodyearPickets Throw Back Police 
Army for First Major V 


Support The 
| Rubber Workers! 


By FARRELL DOBBS 
Secretary-Treasurer of Local 574 


Ao to the front lines in the struggle for industrial union- 
ism at the Goodyear Rubber plant in Akron lends new courage 
to union men who have struggled hard for the great day that is 
now dawning. 

The almost unbelievable resourcefulness and the splendid cour- 

age and determination shown by the rubber workers proved beyond 
the question of a doubt that the strength of a giant lies smouldering 
within the ranks of the American workers in the basic industries. 
, The solid ranks of industrial unionism are fanning this spirit 
into a flame. We do not have to witness the demoralizing sight of 
the members of one craft union walking through the picket lines of 
another striking craft union to go to work. There is no question 
of craft distinction in this strike. If you work in the Goodyear 
plant, you are either in the rubber workers’ union and out on the 
picket line or you are a. scab. 

; On Tuesday morning, February 25, the embattled workers, 
picketing in violation of a court injunction, calculated to destroy 
their strength, faced down an army of police and special deputies 
sent out to enforce the injunction. The picket line holds solid with 
a picket post at each of the 168 gates of the plant. Around the 
eleven mile fighting front the slogan is: “Nobody goes in the plant.” 
Those hard bitten cynics who say that the American worker will 
not fight shall have to change their minds after this forceful dem- 
onstration. 

The suddenness with which the strike came made it difficult 
for the strikers to prepare adequate facilities for its conduct. These 
deficiencies are being rapidly overcome. The present headquarters 
is not adequate for an assembly hall for the strike but will serve 
very well as a commissary and headquarters for the strike leaders 
and field captains. A second and larger assembly place is needed 
for large gatherings of the strikers and, of equal importance, so 
that the workers from the other rubber plants and all other Akron 
workers may come to the proper place to get correct information 
regarding the strike and to get instructions as to how they may best 
assist. 

On this question there is a second important factor. The man- 
agement of the company has complete access to the radio, to the 
advertising columns of the daily papers and to a very Jarge extent 
to the news and editorial columns also. It is vital that this propa- 
ganda of the bosses be counteracted by the strikers. The most effec- 
tive weapon for this purpose is the daily strike bulletin issued at a 
regular hour and widely distributed. Once started, the strike bulle- 
tin easily becomes self-supporting. The experiences of the Minne- 
apolis truck drivers, the Toledo Chevrolet strike, the St. Louis Gas 
House strike, and many others stand as living proof of the value 
of a daily strike bulletin. The rubber workers will find such a paper 
eagerly received and closely read by all workers. 

Outside the city of Akron it is difficult to get accurate informa- 
tion about the strike because of the manner in which the daily papers 
are suppressing it. This is done because the bosses in steel, auto, 
and the other big industries do not want the workers to know of 
this powerful demonstration of industrial union strength. But the 
rubber workers do want the other workers to know about their fight 
and they want their support. The strike committee should send 
systematic press releases to all papers in the country. The daily 
strike bulletin is the best instrument with which to do this. 

It is heartening to observe that the Committee for Industrial 
Organization is sending money and men to aid the Akron strikers. 
This strike is of vital interest to the industrial union movement and 
the most practical work that the C.I.O. can do is to give the strike 
unstinted support. The Akron strike must be won. The craft union- 
ists must not be permitted to sell the strike out in an effort to stifle 
the rising sentiment for industrial unionism. There is a grave danger 
of such a thing happening. Especially when Secretary Perkins’ 
“ace mediator,” McGrady, is reported to have been ordered to Akron 
to effect a “settlement.” A very large part of the responsibility in 
this strike rests with the C.I.O. The workers are furnishing the 
fighting forces. They must. have leadership, a leadership conscious 
of the full import of the forces moving today in the national strug- 
gle and capable of guiding the strikers through the treacherous 
“settlement” proposals which have wrecked every attempt at union- 
izing the big industries. 

The Goodyear strike in Akron must be won. All labor must 
rally to support the fight. The workers in every city can aid by 
opening an intensive organization drive in all Goodyear agencies. 

Carry the fight to Goodyear! Get the strike news from the 
rubber workers, not from the bosses’ papers! Fight to build indus- 
trial unionism ! 


Nations Jockey for War at 


London Naval Conference 


The London Naval Conference is 
still dragging along. It has lost 
the participation of Japan and is 
about to lose the participation of 
Italy. It has degenerated into an 
open game for allies and positions 
in the next war—not that Naval 
Conferences are ever anything else, 
but the London Conference is the 
last of the series and comes nearer 
the actual outbreak of the war, 
when the nations are less concerned 
about concealing their true pur- 
poses. In the earlier conferences 
they made some pretense of peace- 
ful intention, now they practically 
admit that they are jockeying for 
war, 


Liberals represent Naval Confer- 


ences as struggles between Good 
and Evil, struggles between peace 
and war. Actually they are noth- 
ing more than the sum of the war- 
like force: involved. Japan has 
withdrawn from the London. Con- 
ference because she couldn’t get the 
United States and Great Britain 
to agree that she needed a bigger 
navy to protect her interests in 
the Pacific and in China from— 
Great Britain and the United 
States. Italy is reported about to 
withdraw because «he can’t get 
Britain and France to agree to 
withdraw sanctions against—lItaly. 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Union Threatens General 
Strike if Militia is 
Called Out 


By CARL O'SHEA 

AKRON, Feb. 25.—The Goodyear 
rubber strike is more firmly en- 
trenched tonight than ever, with 
168 picket posts being maintained 
on an eleven-mile front. This morn- 
ing the 15,000 strikers had a show- 
down with the forces of “law and 
order,” which revulted in a smash- 
ing victory for the union. Early 
in the day word reached strike 
headquarters that Sheriff Mower 
Police Chief Boss, with 300 depu- 
ties and 180 copes, were going to 
charge the picket line at ten A.M, 
and attempt to break the back of 
the strike with violence. 

As the zero hour neared, hun- 
dreds of pickets packed into the 
strike headquarters across from 
the struck plant. Thousand more 
took the streets in front of the 
picket posts. Each picket was 
well provided with “fire wood.” Up 
the hill marched the forces of law 
and order, Grimly the strikers 
waited. ‘The cops in the lead, the 
strike-breakers marched closer and 
closer to the mas‘ed rubber work- 
ers. The line refused to budge. 
Finally Boss halted his men a few 
feet from the taut strikers. Ner- 
vou ly, he looked the situation 
over. He was out-stared. Break- 
ing down, he cried out, “I’ve never 
led anyone into a goddam slaugh- 
ter-house, and I’m not going to 
now.” The cops broke ranks, the 
deputies marched down the hill 
again, to the accompaniment of tre- 
mendous jeers and boo: from the 
massed pickets. One of the depu- 
ties suddenly clutched his stomach 
and became violently ill. The 
‘trikers, with their magnificent 
demonstration of militancy and de- 
termination, had carried the day. 

Inside the strike headquarters 
this evening was a milling crowd 
of proud strikers enthusia‘tically 
discussing the way in which they 
had called the bluff of the hard- 
boiled, Sheriff Jim Flowers, and his 
strike-breaker . Each picket post 
had its allotment of ten strikers, 
hurdled around a stove inside a 
wind-break. Every two hours, cars 
came around delivering hot lunch- 
eons. 

Women Very Active 
One of the be't weapons that the 


the A 


should begin! 


spark. Other rubber workers’ 


SitDownHits 
Chem. Plantin 
Akron Boro 


500 Barberton Workers 


Force Managers to 
Vacate 


BARBERTON, Ohio, Feb. 22.— 
Company officials of the Columbia 
Chemical Co. in Barberton, a large 
indu trial suburb of Akron, Ohio, 
finally moved to negotiate a strike 
which started last Wednesday when 


Perspectives of 
kron Strike 


By JACK WILSON — 


It is highly significant that precisely in that factory—Goodyear— 
where the company union is 17 years old and the rubber workers’ bona- 
fide union admittedly the weakest, that the strike in the rubber industry 
This happened because Goodyear workers were given 
absolutely no concessions but driven downward constantly, thus storing 
up an explosive force which blew up when the last sitdown provided the 
unions bave obfainec minor concessions 
and thus basic antagonisms were dulled. 


500 workers seized, control of the 
factory and forced the management 
to vacate. The men are firmly en- 
trenched and refuse to leave the 
plant until the company, which i' 
owned by the Mellon interests, 
grants a 4 cents hourly increase in 
wages and full pay for every day 
of the strike. 


The ‘“‘it-down” strike resulted 
when the management refused to 
meet the demand of 50 pipefitters 
for a 4 cents hourly wage raise. 
The union took up the fight under 
the militant leadership of A. R. 
Lee, union president, and called for: 
a general wage increase. Wedne™- 
day, 500 men entered the plant, 
stopped the machinery, and despite 
the threats and pleading of the 
company have remained in the fac- 
tory since. 


Meanwhile, 400 other workers are 
(Continued on Page .2) 
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Terror Rages as Arkansas Bosses 
Battle with Starving Sharecroppers 


Death by Hunger Stalks 
On Pres. Roosevelt's 
Poor Farms 


By James Evans. 

BARLE, Ark.—The share crop- 
pers of Crittenden county are go- 
ing through hell. This whole area 
i: a picture of starvation, evict on, 
and terror, Every militant cropper 
lives under a perpetual sentence of 
death. Any day, he may be shot 
from ambush by one of the planter 
deputies. Any night, some mob of 
landlords may drag hm from his 
hovel and string him up to the near- 
est tree, 

Two meetings were raided re- 
cently by mobs composed of plant- 
ers, landlord , deputies, and riding 
bosses. Howard Kester, Secretary 
of. the Central Defense Committee 
of the Union, and H.I. Goldberger, 
lawyer reta ned by the organiza- 
tion, were dragged from the plat- 
form of a church, beaten and threat- 
ened with lynching. The five hun- 
dred, cropper attending the meet- 
ing were attacked with clubs and 
axe handles, One of the deputies, 
an extremely drunken Southern 
gentleman, threatened to bring ma- 
chine guns if the cropper: dared to 
hold another meeting. 

The “Law” Breaks into a Meeting 

At a ~econd, meeting held in St. 
Peter’s Church, Constable Everett 


Hood and a posse entered with 


shotguns manife‘ting the evident 
intent on of firing into the gather- 
ing. Hood was at first disarmed by 
Doorkeeper Jim Ball. The door- 
keeper was arre‘ted on charges of 
assault with intent to kill. After 
Ball had been jailed, the posse 


scoured the road, firing on the 
croppers who were going home from 
the meeting. Two unarmed men 
were shot in the back by these 
hired guerillas. 

Simon Bags:, leader of the Earle 
local, and three others were arrest- 
ed the next day while returning 
from a conference with union offic- 
ials in Memphis. The drumhead 
court at Marion refused them legal 
coun ‘el and hurriedly sentenced 
them to one year each on charges 
of “rioting:” This case is now un- 
der appeal, and widespread mas 
support is needed to prevent the 
ra lroading of these fighters again. t 
Southern feudalism. District At- 
torney Denver Dudley. alert to 
prosecute croppers and the Union, 
naturally refuves to take any action 
against the official banditti of ths 
section. 

Even middle-class humanitarians 
are being threatened if they try to 
a sist the-croppers. A liberal min- 
ister attempted to find temporary 
shelterg for the evicted croppers, 
The planter deacons held a special 
meeting and forbade him from “en- 
gaging in further subversive activ- 
ities.’ The minister complied; a 
revolutionist would have. defied. 

Meanwhile, the planters have de- 
creed that all Union members must 
go. People are living in. tents on 
cold dirt floors, in abandoned rail- 
way stations, and in church build- 
ings belonging to share-cropper 
congregations. Some families are 
huddling nine to a room in cabin: 
of croppergs who have not yet been 
evicted. Very often, these dispos- 
sessed rural laborer: must l:ve en- 
tirely on hoe-cake and green 
beans, 


The so-called objective econom'c 
factors invelved have been pointed 
out in the NEW MILITANT previ- 
ously and need only listing, Price 
wars, shifting the entire burden on 
the workers through wage cut“, 
lengthening of hours, dsregard of 
seniority rights favoring squad 
men, who are nothing but company 
scab groups, in making unneces- 
sary layoff'; these injustices have 
seared themselves in the workers’ 
minds. They prov.de the fire which 
has kept pickets warm despite 9 
below zero weather. 

Goodyear’s Fabulous Profits 

Properly handled, the workers 
are unbeatable and  upport 
everyone but big business is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Even a Federal 
fact-finding board ha: condemned 
Goodyear practices in wage cut- 
ting, etc., ete. To top that off, last 
Monday when the strike began, 
Goodyear announced an $800,000 
increase in profit for 1935 over | 
1934. bringing its total admitted 
profit to $5,500,000, which fact 
alone rallied hundreds of incensed 
workers to the p cket line. 

Akron itself i composed of 
35,000 rubber workers and their 
families. Add another 20,000 work- 
ers who are employed in subsidiary 


by | 


plants or other industrial plants 
and you can gra‘p the potential 
power of the workers when aroused 
for there are only 250,000 people 
altogether here. This ‘s an over- 
Sized mill town, in other words. 
How is the rubber barons’ as‘o- 
ciation trying to break the strike? 
In the cut-and-dried way. The per- 
ennial injunct’on which would abol- 
ish the picket line; the counter- 
demonstrations staged by the com- 
pany union; full support of the 
(Continued on Page 2) 


A number of families have been 
settled on’ the Ander‘on Rehabili- 
tation Farm, a project that was 


advertised to cure the a lments of 
the Earle County croppers. Con- 
trary to the promises of the case 
workers, the remedy seem about 
to kill the victims. One six-year 
old child starved to death on this 
Roosevelt poor farm, lat year. 
The tenant remaining find them- 
selves up against the same old pro- 
pos tion: their cotton taken to pay 
for “furnish’—with Mr. President 
sub ‘tituted for Mr. Planter, Floyd 
Sharp, Arkansas State Administra- 
tor, lyingly maintains that all evict- 
ed famil es are being supplied with 
food and shelter. 


The Southern Tenant Farmen: 
Union is very confused, politically, 
still relying to a great extent on 
“law and order’ although the 


‘croppers have been di ‘franchised 


by the sovereign state of Arkansas. 
Nevertheless, it ‘s a growing chal- 
lenge to the whole plantation “ys- 
tem, perhaps the greatest expres- 
sion of mass upheaval in the South 
since the pre-war sldve rebellion, 
Highly significant is the formation 
of defense squads for exclusively 
Negro local by wh te croppers, 

The dying agricultural system of 
the South must be overthrown, and 
its beneficiaries expropriated by 
the tenants themselves. Thi is a 
task for the future. Today, the 
Union must be supported by pro- 
test actions and hy donation: if. it 
is to continue its work. Funds are 
urgently needed and should be sent 
to the Union at Box 5215, Mem- 
phis, Tenne'see. 


W arLoomsas Anti-Soviet 


Gang Seizes Nippon Gov't 


Drive of Imperial Con- 


ictory in Rubber Strike Miltary Clique Wreaks Vergeance on "Moderates" 


quest and Assault on Sovtet Union 


Soviet Union on to the immediate 
perialism. 


Workers’ State will finally blaze. 


day’s bloody events in Tokyo. 
working class of the entire world. 


Green Urged 


To Organize 
Steel Plants 


ClOChallengesOld Guard 
In Answer to Threat 
Of Mass Expulsion 


By ARNE SWABECK 


Some new verbal broadsides have 
been fired in the ever sharpening 
conflict between the A. F, of L. 
craft union bureaucrats and the 
ofticial leaders of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. At the 
same time the repercusions from 
this conflict begin to penetrate deep- 
ly into the broadest layers of the 
movement. 


In the name of the Executive 
Council, Wm. Green has issued a 
warning to all. local and federal 
union , to all State Federations and 
city central labor bodies, that it 
will not tolerate any organizaton 
that “gives allegiance, assistance or 
support to the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, or any other 
organization which attempt: to 
usurp the functions of the American 
Federation of Labor.” While no 
exact penalties were specified, it is 
reported that the intention is to 
revoke the charters of any organ- 
ization found guilty of giving such 
allegiance, 

In reply the (C. I. O. once again 
defied the Executive Council and 
indicated that it would continue its 
work. Not only did the C. I. O. 
refuse to dissolve but it challenged 
the A. F. of L. to undertake a 
serious campaign of organization in 
the steel indw try, to which the 
committee would contribute a half 
million dollars and the services of 
trained organizers. Two conditions, 
however, the ©. I. O. considered 
nece sary for succes: Firstly, that 
the “orgnaization must be along in- 
dustrial lines,’ and, secondly, “the 
leadership of the campaign must be 
uch as to inspire confidence of 
success.” 

With these developments it be- 
comes increa ingly clear that fun- 
damentally the conflict in the A. 
F. of L. centers around the issue of 
organization of the millions of un- 
organized workers, and e'peciallly 
those employed in the basic indus- 
tries. 


Steel Industry Pivot 


Naturally the teel industry oc- 
cupies in this respect a pivotal 
position. To the trade unionists, 
real ‘ecurity of organization is un- 
thinkable without the inclusion of 
the steel industry. The full exten- 
sion of the powers of union organ- 
ization is well nigh impossible with 
the steel industry remaining unor- 
ganized: Moreover, the steel barons, 
fighting to preserve their feudal 
power, have for a long time been 
the backbone of the employers re- 
sistance to every working clas 
advance. An aggressive campaign 
for the organization of the steel 
industry is therefore becoming an 
ever more pressing necessity. 


Thus the threat made by the 
eraft union bureaucrats of disctp- 
linary measures to be taken against 
the unions that may give allegiance 
and support to the C. I. O., has 
been met by a challenge to organize 
the unorganized. There need be 
little doubt which is the most effect- 
ive. And this applies not only with 


(Continued on Page 4) 


By LO 
Establishment of an open military dictatorship in Japan as a 
result of Wednesday’s putech in Tokyo, will bring war against the 


SEN 


order of the day for Japanese im- 


The drive of Japanese-controlled Manchu-Mongol forces acro`s 
Chahar and Suiyuan for the conquest of Inner Mongolia will be ac- 
celerated. Border conflicts along the Manchukuo-Outer Mongolian 
frontier will be carried to the point of major hostilities. 

Along that vast border between two worlds, from Vladivostok to 
Manchuli, the long-heralded war of predatory imperialism against the 


This is the immediate threat, the immediate meaning of Wednes- 
This is the immediate alarm for the 


Jarly Wednesday morning a band 
of officers of the Frst Japanese Di- 
vision, about to entrain for duty in 
Manchukuo, murdered Premier 
Okada, Finance Minister Takaha- 
shi, Lord Privy Seal Viscount Saito 
and Gen. Watanabe, a high-ranking 
military officer. 

Cen orship Clamps Down 

Japan was immediately blanketed 
in one of the most complete censor- 
ships ever established in the Far 
East. For hour: the world waited 
to learn what had happened in ‘To- 
kyo while hints of the morning's 
work seeped out through Manchu- 
kuo and along diplomatic circuits 
from Singapore to London. 

Finally came a laconic War Of- 
fice Communique, confirming the 
assas ‘inations. 

Fumio Goto, Minister of the In- 
terior under Okada, was ordered to 
take over the premiership. He did. 
His first announcement wa that 
“all was absolutely calm.” <A few 
hours later he resigned. Martial 
law was clamped down on Tokyo. 
Lieut. Gen. Kashi, commander of 
the capital garri‘on, was appointed 
Military Governor of the city with 
full authority to administer rigid 
martial law. The full First and 
Second Fleet- were ordered to Tokio 
and Osaka Bays and _ bluejackets 
were landed. Tokyo was complete- 
ly in the hands of the Supreme 
War Council. 

Military Wants No “Moderates” 

At present writing, 24 hours after 
the events, Feb. 26 it was still not 
clear whether Japan would pass 
from a semi-military to an open, 
undisguised, untrammeled dictator- 
ship of those representatives of Jap- 
anese finance capital who believe 
that the present moment is the mo- 
ment to strike on continental Asia 
for the further glory of the Empire. 


‘Whatever government emerge: from 


the coup, it is clear that its orien- 
tation will be in the direction of a 
hardening intransigeance and sur- 
render to the impatience of the mil- 
itary arm of Japanese imperialism. 

Wednesday’s coup was an answer 
to two tendencies which have re- 
cently shown signs of making head- 
way in Japan. 

One was the clear and unmistak- 
able turn of the ma’ses away from 
the propaganda in favor of the im- 
perialist drive of expansion on the 
continent, as shown in the elections 
in which the more“moderate” Min- 
seito was given preference over the 
more “aggres ‘ive’ Seiyukai party 
and in which, what was more im- 
portant, the Japanese Social Masses 
(Socialist) Party polled 629,000 
votes, an increave of 500 per cent 
and an unmistakable sign of awak- 
ening in the rank: of the Japanese 
workers. 


Assa sinated Ministers too “Slow” 


The second tendency was repre- 
sented to a certain extent by the 
government heads who were assa - 
sinated, Okada, Takahashi and Sai- 
to. This was the tendency to let 
the program of imperialist expan- 
sion proceed at a somewhat slower, 
less costly tempo, to consolidate the 
gains thus far won in China (con- 
quest of Manchukuo and establi h- 
ment of a virtual protectorate over 
North China) by getting the Nank- 
ing Government’s signature on a 
treaty, and even to postpone for 
the time being the attack on the 
Soviet Union, at least until the 
Buropean situation boiled over and 
created a Huropean diversion which 
would. “erve Japanese imperialist 
purposes, as in 1914. 

In pursuance of this policy, the 
Okada government. had been pursu- 
ing a policy of exerting strong dip- 
lomatic presure upon Nanking. ac- 
companied only by military demon- 
strations along the Manchukuo- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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MASS PICKET LINE WINS FIRST STRIKE CONFLICT 


Throw Back Police Army 


In First Major Skirmish 


(Continued from Page 1) 
strikers have is the energy and 
high spirits of the women, who 
have turned out in great numbers 
to back up the strike. Fifty girls 
are on duty at the strike headquar- 
ters 24 hours a day. Every two 
hours, a thousand sandwiches are 
made and delivered to the picket 
posts. The women, organized in 
the Union Buyers Club, have prov- 
en tremendously effective in neu- 
tralizing the prejudices of the local 
merchants and small business men. 
An illustration of the spirit of the 
wives and daughters of the strik- 
ers Ís shown by an incident that 
occurred the second day of the 
strike, The weather was way be- 
low zero, and some of the strikers 
were rather loath to venture out 
into the cold to take care of the 
picket posts. The women caucused, 
and finally delivered the following 
message: You men cook, We'll 
take care of the picketing! ‘With 
such a spirit, from that moment on 
there was never any trouble in get- 
ting dozens of candidates for each 
picket post. 

Besides the picket posts that are 
-maintained by the Goodyear local, 
(22 crui‘er cars are constantly on 
the job. Apparently the strike 
committee has borrowed a lot of 
‘ideas that were developed by the 
‘Minneapolis truck drivers in their 
strikes of 1934. 


There is the strike headquarter:, 
-with hospital, commissary, loud- 
speaker, etc. There are the cruiser 
cars. There is everything in Akron 
today but a printed daily strike 
bulletin, and there is a possibility 
that even this will be established 
in the near future. ` : 

Goodyear President Broadcasts 

Tonight at 10:40, the pre ident 
of the Goodyear Company, Litch- 
field, spoke over the radio, present- 
ing the usual boss line: Our com- 
pany union has been in existence 
for seventeen years — «eventeen 
years of peace and harmony, .,. 
This is not a question of wages 
and hours, but a question of whe. 
ther the government is to be trans- 
ported into the middle of a law- 
le's mob... . We must avoid auto- 
cracy or chaos, etc., etc, in the 
usual boss manner. Full-page ads 
appear in all the Akron papers, 
containing the usual run-of-the-mill 
Slanders which bo'ses always use 
against any group of workers who 
have the courage and determina- 
tion to organize and fight «in de- 
fense of their rights, Incidentally, 
Litchfield announced he was broad- 
casting from inside the plant, “be- 
caue if I get out, I don't know 
when I can get in again.’ This 
will give some idea of the rigorous 
discipline which the strikers are 
maintaining around the struck 
plants. No one enters or leave” 
the plant without the permission 
of the union. Up until a few davs 
ago, the union was permitting the 
office workers to enter the plant. 
But four fink production workers 
were caught trying to sneak 
throngh, and <ince then no ons 
gets by the picket line. 

Real Industral Union 

Needless to say, the rubber work- 
ers have taken in almost all the 
craftsmen who work around the 
plant — carpenters,  clectrician’, 
painters, sheet metal workers, pipe 
fitters. These men saw that their 
place was with the mas’ of organ- 
ized rubber workers, asked for ad- 
mission into the union, and were 
readily taken in. Even the machin- 
ists have cracked under the stre's 
of the strike. and a large section 
has already entered the Goodyear 
local. 


Lewis Forces Strong 


John Is Lewis i+ continuing to 
throw more and. more strength be- 
hind the strike, as the tremendous 
importance of the situation be- 
comes apparent, Last night Bro- 
phy was in town and “poke at 
strike headquarters, promising full 
support from the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. Adolf Ger- 
mer will remain in town until the 
strike is over, Tomorrow crews 
of organizer: from the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers, the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers 
and the United) Mine Workers are 
scheduled to arrive. Should the 
strike end in a smashing victory 
for the unien—and there i: every 
evidence that it will—the star of 
industrial unionism will be on the 
heights. Trade unionists from all 
over the country are dropping into 
Akron anå carefully observing 
what is going on. In cae of an 
impressive victory in Akron, indus- 
trial unionism will loom large be- 
fore the eyes of mass production 
worker: throughout America. The 
situation will unquestionably have 
an immediate effect in the auto 
industry, in the steel mills and the 
packing house industry. 

Though the company is maintain- 
ing its position of refusing to deal 
with the union or to open negotia- 
tions over grievances until the 
strike is called off, it is difficult to 
see how they can smash the “trike. 
They have appealed for the nation- 
al guards, but the understand quite 
clearly that martial law would 
mean a general strike in the whole 


eastern section of Ohio. The Good- 
rich and Firestone workers are 
ready to come out at the drop of 
a hat. Even now, the brothers 
from these other two plants spend 
all their free time on picket duty. 
The Central Labor Union in Akron 
has sent a delegation to Governor 
Davey warning him not to try to 
bring in the militia, 

A victory in Akron today will 
mean the rubber industry has been 
conquered at last by the union 
movement, and will be the signal 
for tremendous campaigns in the 
other mass production industries 
throughout the country. 


Every Aid Promised by Akron 
C.L.U. Committee 


By JACK WILSON 

AKRON, Ohio, Feb. 22.—A gen- 
eral strike movement was rapidly 
gaining impetus here to support 
4,000 Goodyear strikers against 
armed vigilantes and hundreds of 
deputies who have announced the'r 
intention of using a sweeping in- 
junction as an excure to smash the 
picket line. 

A progressive-dominated, commit- 
tee of fifteen was chosen by 300 
cheering delegates at the Central 
Labor Union special meeting last 
night with full power to do “any- 
thing they advise to help the Good- 
year strikers,” 

The Goodyear strikers have ad- 
opted the slogan, “Hold that picket 
line injunction or no injunction,” 
issued by progressives and they 
prepared to resit any of the at- 
tacks which are being openly pre- 
pared by Sheriff Flower, a Nation- 
al Guard captain. 

Already national guard observ- 
ers have been sent in and troops 
have been told to be ready for im- 
mediate call. 

Company union meetings ‘have 
been packed by Goodrich and Fire 
stone foremen, businessmen, super- 
vi ers, and other rats, crying for 
“a right to go into the factory.” 

Nearly 5,000 Goodyear workers 
refused to enter the plants even 
though promised protection and ef- 
forts are being made to swing their 
sympathy into active support. 

Union Officials Timid 

John Hou e, un on president, de- 
elared, in the injunction hearing 
that the strike was an “outlaw” 
strike, thus giving an excuse for 
the granting of the injunction and 
reducing sympathy to the union. 
Pressure from progre‘sives, backed 
by the rank and file, has forced 
Hou ʻe to change his stand a little. 

The union officials were afraid 
to come out openly for demands as 
they hoped for quick settlement and 
want the men to go back to work 
as they fear facing a real strike, 

But progres ‘ive pressure became 
(oo strong and the union has an- 
nounced it wants to abolish the 
Flying squad, a company scab or- 
ganization, the company union 
known a the Goodyear Industrial 
assembly, and no lay-offs. 

Signs urging the 30 hour week, 
seniority rights and return of wages 
cut recently were made by picket 
captain’ and the union officials w ll 
have to ask for those demands too. 

Strike Events To-Date 

Monday night the Plant Two 
workers decided to go on ‘tr ke 
immediately as the company rv- 
fused to rescind lay-offs. A picket 
line of 500 was formed despite ub- 
zero weather and a blizzard. 

‘Tuesday the plant was shut tight 


movement, 
A sitdown in key departments in 


Plant One was begun early Tuesday 


in sympathy with the strikers. A 
committee was sent to the. union 
asking if the picket line should be 
formed. 

Two police attempts to smash 
through the Plant Two line failed 
Tuesday as more workers joined 
with the strikers instead of trying 
to get in the factory. 

By Wednesday morning, sixty 
picket lines were marching in chain 
fashion around entrances and Plant 
One and Three were closed by the 
‘sitdowners’ who came out on strike. 
Militancy and determination to 
win despite all obstacles were mark- 
ed featurés of the picket talk as the 
temperature dropped to nine below 
zero for two nights. 

The union officials wouldn’t sanc- 
tion a strike bulletin for Wedne:day 
morning although hundreds of Good- 
year workers were coming to the 
picket lines instead of going to 
work. No effort was made to win 
the non-<tr:kers over primarily be- 
cause the union officials feared a 
strike, 

Combating Company Maneuvers 

Valuable days were lost by not 
giving out statements to non-strik- 
ers and to the papers which kept 
howling for “reasons why the men 
are striking.’ Unfavorable com- 
ment began to be heard on the 
streets but the mi take was cor- 
rected when key’ workers adopted 
completely a correct program which 
had been hammered home by mili- 
tants. 

Pickets took charge of traffic, 
closed liquor stores, and generally 
ran East Akron under direction of a 
special strike committee, all week. 

A company trick of sneaking in 
scabs instead of office workers in 
the payroll department while work- 
er were waiting for checks brought 
a complete stoppage of every move- 
ment in and out of the factory. 
även the company pre ident, P., W. 
Litchfield was kept within the plant 
along with 500 flying squad scab: 
who have tear gas bombs, clubs, 
gas maks, etc. to use tomorrow 
against the workers. 

The First Set-back 

First break in the picket line 
came Friday night when a court 
order was given during the injunc- 
tion hearing that coal be allowed 
hauled in by train. Strike captains 
had trouble re training pickets from 
stopping the train as the company 
tried to provoke trouble so that the 
injunction would be given. 

However, the company received 
the injunction easily as House and 
Ze iger flopped terribly in the court 
fight as progressives had said they 
would. 

The situation began to look dark 
for the «trikers but the Central 
Labor union meeting was called 
just in time to rally the disheart- 
ened, workers and put new life 
blood in the pickets. 


CLU Gives Support 


The reolution adopted unani- 
mously by the CLU delegates brist- 
led in defiance of any injunction 
proceedings and called on all organ- 
ized and unorganized workers to 
support the striker on the picket 
line and financially. 

Other rubberworkers locals offic- 
ers met after the CLU meeting and 
planned support for Goodyear strik- 
er: Already workers at Goodrich 
demanded that they be called out 
on strike, 

Exactly as Goodyear’s strike was 
a spontaneous movement o will all 
organized workers walk out even 
though certain local union leaders 
will beg them with crocodile tears 
in their eves not to. 


Perspectives 


of the 


Akron Rubber Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
bourgeoi press which is doing its 
damndest to swing sympathy to the 
cgmpany; arming of hundreds of 
special deputies to break the picket 
line tomorrow; ete., etc. 

In view of these facts, it would 
seem nearly incomprehen ‘ible that 
anyone would consider a possibility 
of defeat. But that would. ignore 
exnetly -those factors .which now 
have become the balance between 
victory and defeat—-the union lead- 
ership. 

The Progressives and Leadership 

In the news report of this strike, 
vou can see the deta Is of the bung- 
ling job done by the union officials, 
That is the potential Achille heel 
of the giant Labor. The no doubt 
sincere: but incorrect policies of the 
leadership would have ruined the 
strike already if a group of pro- 
gressives hadn't emerged under 
pres 'ure of‘ events. Suffice it to 
say, that in so far as the strike 
has been placed on a class struggle 


ba is has it been successful. The 
union leaders, while talking of 
class-consciousness, etc., ete. act 


in an impeccable clas --collabora- 
tionist way which has been greeted 
with joy by the company. 

For example, progre’sives insist- 
ed since Tuesday that the company 
would be given the tnjunction in 
its own money-dominated cap‘talist 
court and that plans to break the 
injunction were necessary. ‘Thev 


have won the rank and file to that 
yew, naturally for the average 
picket has been two miles ahead of 
the leader: on every issue that 
arose, The union leaders hoped 
and prayed, and declared time and 
again that the court couldn't grant 
an injunction because this is a 
peaceful strike! 
All Akron Will Reply 

S nee easily 2,000 rubber workers 
from other plants have aided the 
trikers on the picket line, spread- 
ing of the walkout throughout the 
entire industry will come as soon 
as the sheriff tries to slug his wav 
into the factory no matter how 
much any un’on leaders plead to 
the contrary. In fact, Monday will 
probably «ee half of Akron’s rub- 
her workers out at the picket lines 
ready to battle the sheriff, so strong 
is the sentiment for the strikers. 

Quite obviou ly this strike is a 
make or break propos tion for un- 
ionism in the tire industry. The 
companies have Tully realized this. 
The rank and file has forced the 
union leaders to see it. Since this 

a mass production industry cap- 
able and demanding of industrial 
unionism, both William Green and 
John Lewis are aware of the is- 
sues involved. So the center of the 
craft vs. industrial un’on fight 
within the A. F. of L. has been 
shifted to Akron. 

Green took honors in round one 
by telephoning the international 


by the pickets and many employes 
coming to work joined the strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
North China border. This pressure 
was bearing fruits. Chiang Kal- 
shek openly announced his readi- 
ness to make his deal with Japan- 
ese imperialism. The very day of 
the Tokyo coup, Hachiro Arita, the 
new Japanese ambassador to’ China, 
arrived, in Shanghai enroute to 
Nanking to open formal negotia- 
tions. 

Throughout the preliminaries to 
these negotiations the Japanese 
military openly announced that 
they preferred the direct method of 
open conquest. They continued to 
doubt the “sincerity” of Nanking’s 
grovelling capitulation and contin- 
ued to rattle the sabre in the North. 
This only helped swing Nanking 
into line. 

Planned to Test U.S.S.R. 


Similarly with regard to the 
U.S.S.R. The multiplication of bor- 
der incidents along the Soviet and 
Outer Mongolian frontiers in recent 
weeks represented direct provoca- 
tion by Japanese imperialism, in an 
attempt to “feel out” Moscow’s tem- 
per, especially along the Outer Mon- 
golian frontier, which Japan’s mil- 
itarists wanted to test as a poten- 
tial battleground to discover the ex- 
act extent to which the Soviet 
Union would regard Mongolia’: 
fight as its own. 

This was dangerous “testing” 
which was compensated for diplo- 
matically by an agreement to set 
up a “border commission” to adju- 
dicate the frontier disputes. 

The common theory about “dis- 
agreements” between the “military 
clique” and the civilian tools of 
Japanese imperiali‘m must always 
be qualified by the realization that 
the two arms supplement each oth- 
er far more than they conflict. The 
Japanese military arm is driving 
forward to serve the interests of 
Japane’e imperialism. The civilian 
arm wants to keep that drive with- 
in certain limits dictated by self-in- 
terest and factors over which the 
Japanese bourgeoisie alone has no 
direct control. 

Aid to Japanese Diplomacy 

Seeming militarist “truculence” 
has proved very useful to Japanese 
diplomacy. The appearance of 
helplessness before uncontrollable 
militari ts has enabled Japanese 
diplomacy to prevent itself from 
being laced into the straitjacket of 
some imperialist horse trade around 
conference tables. It has enabled 
it to maintain a striking indepen- 
dence in Japan’ own imperialist 
interests, although that has not 
been an unmixed blessing for Jap- 
anese imperialism. 


How regretful the Tokyo Foreign 
Office wa: when the Japanese army 
marehed into Manchuria! With 
how straight a face could ambas- 
sadors visit the chancelleries of 
Europe and America and deny the 
march of conquest during the very 
hours that it roared acros the 
plains of Manchuria! 

No, let no one fall for the notion 
that those naughty soldier boys are 
doing anything that Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi & Co. (the Morgan and 
Wendels of Japan) do not want 
them to be doing! 

“Conflict” of Master and Servant 

Only in one sense can “conflict” 
be said to exist. It i the conflict 
between a master and an arrogant 
servant, a servant moreover who 
has known how to reach out to the 
pea antry to establish a Fascist 
base of his own. Japan's drive of 
imperialist conquest in China, its 
march toward war on the Soviet 
Union represents the basic nece si- 
ty of Japanese imperialism, crowded 
within the geographically and eco 
nomically limited confines of a tiny 
archipelago. To carry out that 
drive Japanese imperialism has cre- 
ated a mighty military machine to 
which it must extend power and 
with whom it must share no small 
part of the poils. 

However, it wants to conduct the 
drive at a tempo and a rate of ex- 
penditure commensurate with its 
possibilitie’ and seeks to keep its 
unwilling instrument within those 
limits. That is the role Takahashi 
has played. He ha: opposed not the 
huge appropriations for the drive 
but the excess which could be pared 


union officers of the United Rub- 
her Workers of Amerca that he 
would support them. Lewis has 
sent Adolph Germer and Leo Kryz- 
ycki, vice-pre ident of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, to the 
strike scene, 

Already valuable lessons have 
been learned by the workers which 
will increase the power of the work- 


-ing cla’s because of this stuggle. 


After 21 years of complete terror- 
zation: by the companies, smashing 
of all attempts at strikes and un- 
ionism, the companie: have been 
foiled in their attempts to curb the 
present walkout. The worker’ are 
learning their own strength. “No 
matter what Goodyear does, they 
can’t build tires without us,” the 
tirebuilder. says, determined he 
won't go back until a good settle- 
ment i: made and realizing the 
eompany can’t run without work- 
ers. That workers are the basis 
of all production, That profit is 
stolen from workers. 


Japanese intervention Threatens Soviet Union 


off and make the burden a little 
lighter. For this he earned the 
hatred of the swashbucklers. 

The Price of the Hireling 

But the Japanese bourgeoisie can- 
not avoid paying the price of its 
hireling. Just as the French bour- 
geoisie had to pay its Napoleon III, 
like the Chinese bourgeoisie has to 
pay Chiang Kai-shek, the German 
its Hitler, and so on down the line, 
the Japanese bourgeoisie may be 
finding itself compelled tomorrow to 
pay its Araki, its Hayashi or its 
Kawashima or whatever general 
emerges to take the helm. 

Nor has this military machine 
failed to reach out for its own base. 
Not a small part of War Office pro- 
paganda has been directed “against” 
big capital on behalf of the horribly 
impoverished Japanese peasantry. 
This was in part propaganda de- 
“igned to knit the ranks, composed 


of peasant youth, largely, to the 


High Command. But it was also 
consciously in part the development 


of an independent weapon which. 


the High Command could hold over 
the heads of the money bags. The 
army has pored as the champion of 
moral righteousness as against the 
notorious corruption of Japanese 
politician It has even raised the 


London Naval 
Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 

It may be wondered how the na- 
tions ever got together in a Naval 
Conference in the first place. In 
1921 the Washington Conference ac- 
tually saw an agreement between 
Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan to limit their navies to 
a 5-5-3 ratio, But times were dif- 
ferent then, and the nations had 
other immediate interests. To a 
certain extent they were satisfied 
for the moment with the conquests 
they had made in the World War 
at the expense of Germany and 
Austria. ‘They were economically 
exhausted by the war and did not 
feel they could stand the expense 
of an immediate naval race. And 
they had to make some convincing 
gestures to pacify their war-weary 
population’. All these interests 
combined to make them amenable 
to some real naval limitation. 


Since that time the capitalist 
world has been steadily preparing 
for the next war, and every suc- 
ceeding naval conference has reg- 
istered the decline of the forces 
that made for the Washington 
Naval Agreement of 1921. The ne- 
gotiation’ undertaken to modify 
und improve the Washington Agree- 
ment in 1927 broke off without any 
results. In 1930 another grand, ges- 
ture at disarmament went up in 
smoke, And now the London Con- 
ference has lost Japan and is about 
to loe Italy, two of the signers 
of the original agreement. 

Rearming on Eve of New War 

The London Conference meets on 
the eve of the next World War, 
The economic contradictions which 
prevented the nations from em- 
barking on an active war policy in 
1921 have to a certain extent been 
solved. Debts have been cancelled 
and tottering finances reinforced 
at the expense of the working 
class and the unemployed. The 
political «ituation is much more 
favorable to war since the decline 
and fall of the revolutionary move- 
ment under the misleadership of 
the Stalintern. Now the imperial- 
ists have the openly expressed as- 
surance of both the Stalinit and 
Socialist leaders in the “democrat- 
ic” countries that they will have 
the support of the organized work- 
ing class for their next robber war. 
The nations vanquished in the la t 
war are rearming and getting ready 
to fight for a share in the spoils. 

The nations don’t bother to hide 
their maneuvers for allics and po- 
sition. Britain propo‘es an Anglo- 


banner of “social justice.” 
has allocated to itself the chief de- 
fense of the divinity of the Emperor. 


In this lie the bases of a Japanese 
military-Fascist dictatorship of a 
type which is likely to emerge when 
Japanese imperialism enters its 
final life and death struggle for 
its future. 


Path Is Not Smooth 


But the path of Japanese imperi- 
alism, whether in khaki or in mufti, 
has not been entirely smooth, even 
during thee years of imperialist 
victory. In Japan itself the drain 
of the war cost has reduced the 
proletariat and peasantry to the 


And it|the recent election turn to “medere 


tion.” 
On Guard! 

All this provides the basis for a 
new intervention of the Japanese 
masses in the determination of their 
own destiny. The war policy of 
Japanese imperialism can dig fte 
own grave. War, especially war 
against the Soviet Union, can aad 
will accelerate the development ef 
revolutionary forces deep within the 
Japanese mas“. Solid with a world 
proletariat defending the Soviet 
Union by taking up the struggte 
against imperialism on a world 
scale (mot supporting the capitalist 


barest levels of existence. They are | regimes of the Soviet Union's texa- 
paying not only for the war being |porary bourgeois allies!), the Jap- 


waged on the continent with bullets 
and homb but for the war being 
waged on all world markets by 
Japanese products cheapened thru 
sweated labor. In the army itself 
wide cracks have appeared in the 
imposing facade of rigid, indoctrin- 
ated discipline. There have been 
mutinie hushed by censorship ever 
since the beginning of the Manchu- 
rian campaign. A thick stratum of 
the Japanese petty bourgeoisie has 
felt the sharp pinch. Nothing de- 
monstrated this more definitely, 
even though in di-guised form, than 


German-American pact. Such a 
pact evidently has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the limitation of 
armaments, It is merely a pro- 
posal for a war alliance between 
Britain, the United States, and 
Germany. 
Britain’s Stake 


anese proletariat can step into the 
van of that struggle and help swing 
it to victory. 

Let us be on our guard! Ameri- 
can imperialism will greedily lap 
up the fruits of a Soviet-Japasese 
conflict which it will turn to the 
advantage of its own aims in the 
Pacific. When the inevitable eom- 
flict finally comes, as now, our tak 
will be to gird for battle against 
American imperialism. We wilt đe- 
fend the Soviet Union by fight- 
ing its and our enemy in our own 
country. 


‘Sit Down’ Hits 
Chem. Plant 


(Continued from Page 1) 
outside of the plant seeing to it 


Britain has two big iron: in the] that the strikers get food and, cloth- 
London Conference fire. They areling, At first the company refysed 
trying to come to some agreement | to let food come in to the plant andl 
with the United States for con-|it had to be smuggled inside over 
certed action against Japan for the! the fence, but finally the manage- 
protection of American and British | ment was forced to let the men 


interests in the Far Hast. 


At the] pring supplies in through the gate. 


same time the Britith diplomats! The strikers also have radios and 
are trying to drag Germany into|cards and Thureday night they 


the conference against the opposi- 


tion of France. This is in line| Hour.” 


a “Mayor Bowes Amateur 
The morale of the men is 


with their recent policy of playing high. 


Germany against France. 


The management has bees forced 


As for France, she i- still trying | to move its offices to a downtown 


unsuccessfully trying to play Italy| Akron building. 


Although it has 


against Britain. While Britain is} threatened to eject the strikers tt 
using Germany to try to frighten | ha. made no move to do so. It re- 
France into giving up her over-] calls too well that the strike break- 
tures to Musolini, France is try-| ing efforts of the Ohio Insulator Co. 
ing to use Italy to frighten Britain | pesulted in the threat of a ‘general 
into giving up her overtures t0| strike by the Central Labor Union 


Hitler. 
Germany apparently will not join 


a few months back. 
The “sit-down” is a labor tactic 


the conference. But she has been}|which has proven its worth in 
invited to sign a separate treaty| Akron and its suburbs during the 
under the same terms with Britain} last month. Four times the workers 


alone. 


No doubt she will accept] at the major rubber shops have em- 


Britain’s protection for her efforts | ployed it. Three times it has gained 


to build up her naval war machine. | victories for the 


America’s Game 


strikers. The 
fourth use of this tactic has re- 


It is more than likely that the/ sulted in the bitter strike now being 
United States will come to some/fought at the Goodyear Tire and 
agreement with Britain over the} Rubber Co. 


Pacific. If not at the London Con- 


The tactic is a very “imple one. 


ference, sooner or later in a ecret| The men go into the factory but 


or open treaty. 


The question for|stand by their machines without 


American diplomats revolves around | operating them. They see that no 


the relative merits of the British} one else does either. 


Thug in the 


colonies and China as markets.| mas production industries a small 


While Britain i 


gest obstacle to American expan-} production. 


finally the big-/ number of workers are able to stop 


Up to the Columbia 


sion, nevertheless American policy| Chemical strike only a few workers 
in the past has centered on China |in key departments have participat- 


as an easier market to secure first. | ed. 


In the present strike the entire 


The capitalist press reports that} force has not only refused to ope- 


the London Conference i' 
ure. But this is hardly true. 
was never intended to be anything 


more than an opportunity for the|:trike in Akron, 


a fail-| rate the machines but have taken 
It | possession of the factory. 


With the possibility of a general 
the effect of a 


various nations to get together and | victory at Columbia will be tre- 


observe each others’ war policies; mendous. 
The conference it-| that should the tie-up come in 


at close range. 


It is not unlikely, also, 


‘elf is nothing more than an inci-| Akron, the Columbia strikers will 
dent amid the continuing war pre-isee that it i spread through Bar- 


parations of the imperialists, 
conference may be a failure for 


some of the imperialists who were/in two 


The | berton. 


The present strike is the second 
years. The first was a 


outmaneuvered and fail to get all| victory and it is from that time 


the allies they wanted—but in the|that the militancy 


of Barberton 


same measure it will be a “uccess] labor dates. 


for their opponents. The only com- 
plete failure is the failure of liber- 
als, who still think war is caused 
by Bad :tatesmen and Bad nations, 
to learn anything from the confer- 


BOOK SALE 


Big selection of books at 49 cents, formerly $1.50 to $5.00. 


We have a large stock of books and pamphlets on the Socialist 
and Labor movement not available elsewhere. 


Come up and pay us a visit. 


PIONEER BOOKSHOP 


100 Fifth Avenue, N_Y.C. 


Write for our new list of books at Bargain prices, 


Corner 15th. Room 1010 


ence, 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


IN A BOUND VOLUME 


This first bound voume contains all the issues that have ap- 
peared to date, beginning with July 1984 up to and including the 


December, 195 issue. 


Attractively and durably bound. 


This volume contains also a special and complete index of all 
articles listed analytically by contents and in alphabetical order 


of the names of the authors, 


Price $3.00, postpaid 
Order from The New International, 56 East lith St, New 


York, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS ATTENTION! 


If the number following your 
name on the wrapper is 


61 


your subscription has EX- 
PIRED. We urge yon to send 
in your renewal by return mail, 
thus insuring the receipt of 
| your copy without interruption. 


Limited Number of Bound 
Volumes of 
YOUNG SPARTACUS 
Off the Press. 
1932-1935—75e per volume. 

Comrades who want to ex- 
change their old volumes for up 
to date one can do so by handing 
in old volumes with 25c. If out 


of town, postage must be sent, 
Can be obtained at: 
PIONEER BOOKSHOP 
100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Lecture Given by the 
LUMEN CLUB 
“The People’s Front and the 
Spanish Elections.” 
Speaker: 

GEORGE CLARKE 
Sunday, March 7, at 8:30 P.M. 
28 East 14th Street 
Fourth flcor 
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The Hunt tor Trotskyist Contraband 


AISTORY BOOKS FOR SALE! 
The New Revision Under Way in U.S.S.R 


By JOHN G. WRIGHT 

From the Kremlin down, the 
‘Stalinists in the Soviet Union are 
having the jitters from a recent 
‘epoch-making and horrible discov- 
-ery made by none other than Stalin. 

While Stalin and his suite were 
marching from one “irrevocable” 
‘triumph to the next, an unbeliev- 
-able situation contined to develop 
in the rear: “On the Historical 
Front.” While Stalin was busy 
making history in the very front 
nes, his flunkies in the rear were 
manufacturing it according to the 
day-to-day prescription. With the 
ehanges in the objective situation, 
tbe mean’ and ways of falsifying 
-hivtory were varied. 

Bet now it turns out—as a matter 
‘ef incontrovertible fact (for, Stalin 
himself says so)—that the science 
of ħitory in the Soviet Union is, 
by and large, in the camp of coun- 
ter revolution! 


Whe gravity of the situation is 
Hiustrated sufficiently by the fact 
tha on January 26, 1936, a special 
Commision of Twelve, with Zhdan- 
ow as Ohairman, was appointed by 
Stalin to save what can be saved. 

Naturally, the Commission faces 
a eolossal problem. In its work it 
runs up against tremendous difficul- 
ties. In the words of Pravda itself: 


“@irange as it may seem, this 
work has run up against difficulties 
in the sphere of the History of the 
U.S.S.R. It is well worth dwelling 
upon these difficulties because they 
concern not a small group of 
authors but the condition of our 
Historical Science.” (Lead ng ar- 
ticle In Pravda, Jan. 27, 1936, Our 
emphasis.) 

“Liquidating” Pokrovsky 

On the 19th year of the October 
revolution, on the very threshold of 
Communi'm, after all classes had 
been irrevocably eliminated, “our 
historical science” is in such an 
awful and ominous condition that 
Stalin must intervene and appoint 
no lees than twelve «pecialists (in- 
eluding Radek and Bukharin) to 
relieve the situation. Thig is not 
only a strange state of affairs, but 
a condition well worth looking into, 


The first inkling of the crisis ‘‘on 
the historical front’? came to the 
uninitiated in the form of a world- 
wide attack launched by Stalin’s 
pen-prostitutes (with Radek at the 
head) against the historian M. N. 
Pokrovsky. 

This late and unlamented ‘cholar 
was one of the recognized figure- 
headg of the official school of Stalin- 
ist histor'ans, In the textbooks he 
was invariably referred to as the 
“Great Historian”, which translated 
into Wngleh means that his par- 
ticular version of ‘history wa, as- 
sumed by the bueraucracy to be 
entirely in its own interests. But 
that was yesterday. Today, Pravda 
ha: irrevocably declared that: 

“The harmful traditions of the 
school of M. N. Pokrovsky have not 
been l'quidated in the sphere of the 
History of the U.S.S.R.” (Jan.27) 

In other words, we have here an 
‘official decree “to “liquidate” imme- 
diately Pokrovsky (already. a suc- 
ce sful corpse) ... and “his school”. 
But as we have already learned 
from Pravda itself, this is not any 
historian living or dead but a con- 
dition of things that surpases mere 
liquidation of individuals, The 
name of Pokrovsky is merely a 
symbol to denote that the evil ex- 
tends even to the. Hereafter. In 
point of fact, the Stalini t bureauc- 
racy is now in process of liquidating 
its own falsification of history serv- 
ed up in its own school books. 


The Official Decree 


The decree issued by the C,E.C. 
of the C.P.S.U. and the Council of 
Peoples’ Commisars makes no re- 
rerence to Pokrovsky or any “chaol 
but bluntly states the following: 

“A Commission composed of 
comrades Zhdanov (Cha‘rman), 

Radek, Svanidze, Gorin, Lukin, 

Yakovlev, By-trianski. Zatonski, 
‘Faisulla Khodjaiev, Bauman, Bu- 
‘bnov and Bukharin is appo'nted 

to examine and improve and 

wherever necessary revise the 
‘already written textbooks on his- 
tory. 

“The Commi sion is empowered 
to organize groups to examine 
specific textbooks, and also to 
announce prize competitions to 
replace those textbooks which it 
will f nd nece’sary to revise fun- 
damentally. First and foremost 
are to be examined the textbooks 

‘on the elementary course in. the 

History of the U.S.S.R. and Mod- 
em Hi-tory, (Our emphasis). 

(Signed) J. Stalin 
V. Molotov”. 

We reprint this decree in full 
because it best characterizes the 
real apprai al of the condition of 
the Stalinist Se’ence of History. 
Stalin (in the name of the C.P.S.U. 
and the Soviet Union!) has repudi- 
ated lock, stock and barrel his own 
“science.” To our knowledge, th's 
is the first public admission of 
failure on such a wholesale: veale 
by the Infallible and Beloved 
Scient'st. 

But, the causes for this remark- 
able admission, for this sudden re- 
valuation of historical values are 
very plain and rather simple. In- 
deed, they can be summed up in a 
single word: Trotskyi:m! 


Yes, “Trotskyism”’, so often liquid- 
ated, exterminated and buried by 
Stalin and hig henchmen is now a 
mass movement in the Soviet Union. 
During the recent “technical check- 
up”, thousands of Totskyists were 
“expelled” from the party. No 
sooner was this cleansing concluded 
than it was immediately necessary 
to institute another purge (this 
time, a mere exchange of “new party 
cards for the old and tattered 
ones’), A peristent drive on a 
vast scale is now going on to pre- 
pare and execute this new purge. 
We shall content ourselves here by 
quoting an eloquent paragraph from 
an article by V. Shubrikov, secre- 
tary of the Quibichev District: 

“We must not forget revolu- 
tionary vigilance for a single 
moment, We have no right what- 
ever to think all the alien and 
hostile class elements have al- 
ready been exposed and driven 
out of the party. We have no 
right to allow our elass vigilance 
to flag for a single moment. We 
have learned a great deal during 
the check-up of party credentials. 

But we must not forget that the 

class enemy, too, has learned 
something, For, we exposed not 

a few double-dealers, Zinoviev- 

ist", Trotskyists, and all sorts of 

other anti-Soviet elements whose 
party papers were in perfect 
order, As is well known, a sec- 
tion of the Trotskyist:, Zinoviev- 
ists had a close’ consp rative 
organization, carrying on their 
undermining activities under the 
mask of ‘honest’ and ‘devoted’ 
party members’, (Pravda. Feb. 

3, 1936. Our emphas’s). 

These words hardly require any 
comment. Every syllable sounds the 
alarm. The entire Soviet press is 
now urging full blast all its local 
G.P.U. agents to be on guard not to 
relax their vigilance for an instant, 
and not fa‘l “this time” to do a 
thorough and final job of “unmask- 
ing and expelling” the Trotskyi ts. 

Contraband in Official Textbooks 


The bureaucracy is in a frenzy 
over the “great deal” that. it has 
learned during the last check-up, 
and the “great deal” it -obviously 
expects to learn from its present 
purge (February 1 to May 1)— 
evidently a great deal more than it 
had ever surmised. In their fury, 
the Stalinist usurpers are seeking 
to plug any possible channel 
through whch revolutionary ideas 
might seep into the consciousne's of 
the student youth and the new gen- 
rations of workers, 

Today, the Stalinists think that 
they have uncovered one of the im- 
portant leaks through which “Trot- 
skyism” finds its way to the masse‘, 
No more, no less. The fal ‘ifiers of 
history are certain that their own 
textbook: are not false enough. The 
trouble, you see, lies with the way 


history i: being taught in the 
schools! 

“Our historical science” is in a 
terrible condition, says Pravda. 


Why? Listen: 


“` 


_...» In the sphere of Russian 
history, there has not yet(!) been 
accomplithed the work of scrapping 
non-Bolshevik traditions which... 
comrade Stalin (posed) in his work 
‘Some Questiong Relating to the 
History of Bolshevism’, which, as 
is well known, posed in itg full 
scope before our historians the 
que‘tion of liquidating semi-Men- 
shevist, semi-Centrist ideas, and 
Trotskyist contraband in our hi tor- 
ical literature,” 
Radek Whines 

A task set by ‘Stalin in January, 
1932 remains “unfulfilled” by Janu- 
ary, 1986. What was Stalin doing 
all thi: time? He was very busy. 
Small wonder, that Radek was in- 
structed to write a tremendous ar- 
ticle in the self-same issue of Prav- 
da (Jan. 27). Our Mademoi-elle 
Fifi in journalism, too, whines: 

“Our histor:ans have not yet as- 
similated the great historical lega- 
cy of Marx, Engels and Lenin; this 
is very clearly proved by the very 
fact of the supremacy of the school 
of Pokrovsky in the sphere of Rus- 
sian history, by the fact of the in- 
surmountable influence of Luxem- 
burgism and Trotskyism, in the 
treatment of modern history as a 
whole, at a time when the «tormy 
course of history hag placed the 
historians face to face w.th a whole 
series of que ‘tions of paramount 
importance.” (Our emphasis) 


Their own falsified history looms 
a:a source of danger in the storms 
they see ahead. The “enemy” lurks 
n most unexpected places, Even 
the Captain himself is no great 
comfort against the tempe:t. He 
adds his own thunderbolts to the 
already overcast skies, and only 
provide: the enemy with ammuni- 
tion. 

A “Faction of Communism” 


He is thundering today as he did 
in August 8, 1984 against the fact 
that the textbooks do not properly 
treat: “the struggle: of tendencies 
in the ruling Communist Party in 
the U.S.S.R, and the struggle 
aga nst Trotskyism as a manife ta- 
tion of petty bourgeois counter-rev- 
olution.” (Decree signed by Stalin, 
Zhdanov, and Kirov, August 8, 
1934). But in January, 1932 he alo 
thundered against the wrong line 
of his h’storians: “There are some 
Bolsheviki who are of the opinion 
that Trotskyi‘m is a faction of 
Communism, and though it is er- 
roneous and commits foolith and 
even anti-Soviet acts still it is a 
faction of Communism”; and he 
called upon all historians to strug- 
gle against Trotsyism as the “ad- 
vaneed troop of the counter-revolu- 
tionary bourgeo sie” (On Some 
Questions Relating to the History 
of Bolshevism,” see The Commun- 
ist, p. 75, Jan. 1932). Yet Stalin 
hmself insisted that Trotskyism 
was (once upon a time) a “faction 
of Communism”. Back in the “ame 
year, 1932, after Stalin had already 
“posed in its full. “cope before the 
historians the question of liqu dat- 
ing. .. Trot kyist contraband in our 
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historical literature,” one of his 
zealous historians immediately 
tried to oblige him by broadcasting 
the historical fact that Trotskyism 
never had anything to do with 
Communism, being an unadulterat- 
ed and permanent species of count- 
er-revolution. What did Stalin do? 
Absorbed as he wag constructing 
socialism in the Soviet Union, and 
helping Hitler come into power in 
Germany, he nevertheles; took time 
off to reply to this historian, one 
Olekhnovich. Chiding him, he 
wrote: 


Stalin’s Letter 


Dear Comrade Olekhnovich, 

Your letter’ received. Excuse 
the delay as I am overloaded 
with work. 

I find myself’ utterly unable to 
agree with you, comrade Olekh- 
novich, And here is the reason 
why: 

It is not true that Trotskyism 
was never a faction of Commun- 
ism, ... IT WOULD BE LUDI- 
CROUS TO DENY FACTS THAT 
ARE KNOWN TO EVERYBODY, 
as a faction in the C.P.S.U., re- 
corded in the resolutions of con- 
ventions and congresses of the 
C.P.8S.U. ... (Our emphasi:). 

Ergo: It is impermissible to 
assert that Trotskyism (Trotsky- 
ites) WERE ALWAYS a faction 
of Menshevism, for such a sup- 
position must logically lead to the 
notion that during the period 
from 1917 to 1927 our party was 
the party of a BLOC between the 
Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks, 
and not a MONOLITHIC Bolshe- 
vik party, which is utterly incor- 
rect and incompatible with the 
foundations of Bolshevism. . . 
(Emphasig in the original). 

What other way out remains? 
Only one, namely: let us agree 
_upon the fact that during a ‘cer- 
tain historical segment of time’ 
Trotskyism represented a faction 
‘of Communisme—a faction vacil- 
lating between Bolshevism and 
Menshevism, 

(Signed) J. Stalin. 
(Dated) Jan. 15, 1932. 

Today, any historian, any time, 
anywhere. in the U.S.S.R. who 
would dare to repeat this species 
of Stalin’s permanent vacillat on 
would find himself rotting in jail 
for life. 


Only four years ago (see, Bolshe- 
vik, No. 16, Aug. 30, 1982, pages 46- 
48) the Jovial Captain h'melf was 
of the opinion that it is absurd to 
deny “fact known to’ everybody,” 
and was obviously convinced that 
the task of historical science con- 
sisted in fitting well-known (and 
unfortunately recorded) facts into 
a. tissue of “interpretation” and 
falsifications. That, in his eyes, was 
the great merit of the “Pokrov-ky 
school in history”. Under the guise 
of erudition, facts, dates and docu- 
ments, they falsified history to meet 
the needs of their master. 


But our Captain, as usual, proved 
infall bly wrong, Today, he is a 
danger to him elf. Today, his old 
falsification of history is no- longer 
adequate—it is only 99.9 percent 
falsified: here and there a fact 
floats to the surface, and mudd e: 
mp the clear waters. A new school 
of historians is therefore hece sary. 
Men unaccustomed to dealing with 
facts are needed, Men more cun- 
ning than the schemer in the fairy- 
tale who tried to steal Aladdin’: 
‘mag ce lamp. 


How the Social Insurance Laws 
te in Capitalist England 


Opera 


EDINBURGH, Scotland— 

In prewar day Germany was 
the scene of exeriments in social 
insurance. Today, Britain is the 
country where capitalism spend: 
millions of Pounds in the relief of 
sick, aged, unemployed and disabled 
workers. A the U. S. A. seems 
about to embark upon a similar 
course, it may interest American 
workers to know just how Briti‘h 
capitalism operates social insurance 
and what effects it ha upon the 


‘working class. 


1. Health Insurance and Old Age 
Pensions 


State in-urance against sickness 
or disablement was introduced in 
the year 1911 and is based upon 
contributions paid by wage workers 
and employers and a grant from 
State fund’. The scheme embraces 
all manual workers (with few ex- 
ceptions) who earn less than 250 
pounds per year. The employer 
pays 10s per week and the worker 
10d per week but the female work- 
ers pay le's. Should the worker 
fall sick and be unable to work, he 
is entitled to receive free medical 
treatment and medicine and 158 per 
week for 26 weeks with rduced 
benefit thereafter. The wife of an 
insured worker receives 2 pounds 
upon. the birth of a child while the 
act allow: additional benefits out 
of any surplus funds for dental: 
treatment, eye treatment or extra 
cash benefit. Doctors receive pay- 
ment of a certain sum per year for 
every person regi‘tered on their 
panel and chemists receive money 
for medicine so dispensed, so that 
the Act has been a gold. mine for the 
medical profession. 


The scheme is administered by 
Approved Societies such a; Trade 
Unions, Friendly Societies, or As- 
surance Societies who are in turn 
‘upervised by District Insurance 
Committes set up by the state. Like 
all state schemes it has suffered 
from a series of weaknesses such as 


irritating red tape procedure, faulty 
medical treatment, adulterated med- 


icine and inadequate cash benefits. 

A recent innovation has been the 
payment of 10 per week Old Age 
Pensions to all insured contribu- 
tors upon reaching the age of 65. 
But the aged person then loses 
the right of any cash benefit when 
sick or unemployed when idle, so 
that the veterans of industry de 
clare that they have been swind- 
led, and so it seems. If a person 
is idle for more than two. years 
and, fail to pay arrears in con- 
tributions then he loses cash bene- 
fit when sick and if he is idle too 
long, he fall. out of the scheme 
i altogether and loses everything. 
Old Age Pensions are paid to per- 
sons who are not contributor: to 
the scheme only when they reach 
the age of ‘70 and only after being 
able to prove that their income is 
not more than 26 pounds per year. 
As not even the mighty minds of 
the National Government have been 
able to reveal how an aged per- 
‘on can exist upon 10s per week 
in capitalist Britain it can easily 
be understood that there is great 
poverty in the world of aged per- 
sons in Britain. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
and Assurance 


Alongside of the Health insur- 
ance Act runs the Workmen’s Com- 
pen ation Acty which legalizes the 
payment by an employer of com- 
pensation to an employee who 
meets with an accident or becdmes 
infected with an industrial dis- 
ease while at work. The. victim 
of an accident is entitled to a lump 
sum of money or a weekly pay- 
ment of half wages up to a max- 
imum of 30s per week for 26 weeks 
when he must then be tested by 
a. court to see if he is still unfit 
for work. Before he receives any 
money, however, the worker mut 
prove that the accident was not 
due to neglect or carelessness ou 
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his part and must produce witnes- 
ness to prove that the accident or 
disease was really the outcome of 
work. At thi point it becomes 
necessary for the worker to ob- 
tain legal advice, and in steps our 
old friend the lawyer, and by the 
time the case is settled the worker 
is often dead or ‘‘tarving or has 
accepted an offer from the agents 
of his employer, which usually is 
an extremely modest sum. Woe 
betide the worker who has to claim 


Workmen’ Compensation. He may 
even win his case and then lose— 
his job. 


Yet another link in the chain of 
social insurance is the now legal- 
ized busine's of Assurance Com- 
panies who trade in death and 
endowment policies, whereby a 
worker can insure his relatives at 
so much per week and in the event 
of their attaining a certain age he 
will receive probably 25 pounds or 
upon -their death 12 pound. In 
this way the poor pay for death 
and keep capitalism alive. 

3. Unemployment Insurance 


Probably no legislation © has 
played so prominent a part in post- 
war Briti‘h politics as the Unem- 
‘ployment Insurance Acts. Intro- 
duced, previous to the war, to em- 
brace a limited number of building 
trades worker’, the sceme was 
broadened to embrace all manual 
workers who earn les: than 250 
pounds per year with the excep 
tion of certain corporation, gov- 
ernment, railway, agricultural and 
domestic workers. Like the Health 
Insurance scheme, the Unempley- 
ment sceme has never paid its 
way while it has brought govern- 
ments down and has been the 
means of propping up others. In 
order to obtain benefit, a worker 
must report at the local employ- 
ment exchange where he registers 
his claim for benefit. 

If he can prove that he has paid 
30 contributiona to the Unemploy- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Daily Worker Distorts Lenin’s Teachings 


WHAT PRICE ALLIANCES? 


Social Patriotism Scorns World Revolution 


By DAN EASTMAN 

Almot daily in the last week or 
two in the Daily Worker, Theodore 
Repard has turned his weighty 
theoretical artillery on the Young 
Socialists. The noise is terrific. 

On Monday, February 24th, page 
2 of the Daily Worker he delivers 
a salvo under the title, “Young So- 
cialist Leaders Are Beginning to 
Run Amuck on the Question of 
War.” 

It is time to sound the alarm, says 
Repard, (order: from Moscow—see 
the last issue of the the New Mili- 
tant), the Young Socialists are 
drawing close to “all that ix vile 
which parades in the name of ‘re- 
volution.’ ” 

He begins with Gus Tyler, one of 
the YPSL leaders: 

“How does Tyler approach the 
war que tion? 

‘To begin with Tyler believes 
that the whole question is ‘eompara- 
tively simple,’ as he stated at the 
debate. We, of cour‘e, part com- 
pany with him right here. For us 
the question of war raises some 
fairly complex question’, some of 
which cannot be settled by an epi- 
gram. We make no bones about it. 
Neither did Lenin.” 

This profound observation is the 
‘um and substance of “Article I” 
of Repard’s attack. He goes on to 
show that Lenin, in his instruction 
to the Hague Delegation on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1922, urged the comrades 
not to be taken in by the “simple” 
declarations of the reformists that 
they would answer war with “strike 
or revolution.” Then he attacks 
Tyler for taking the “simple” defi- 
nition of the slogan, “Turn the 
imperialist war into civil war.” 
That iv all. In other words, the 
whole of “Article I”, is devoted to 
an attack on any “simple” attitude 
toward the war question. A rather 
“simple” trick in itself for conceal- 
ing the fact that Repard ha: com- 
pletely failed to answer “the fairly 
complex questions” put to him and 
the YCL by Tyler and the YPSL. 

What Lenin Said 
Repard failed to give the full 
quotation from Lenin’s instruc- 
tions to the Hague delegation. 
After urging them not to be taken 
in by the reformists “simple” de- 
clarations, Lenin said: “First, 
therefore, clarification on the 
question of ‘national defence.’ 
Second, clarification of the ques- 
tion of ‘defeatism.’ Third, clarifi- 
cation of the only possible way 
to struggle against war— by 
means of the creation and main- 
tenance of an illegal organization 
for continuous war against the 
war ...all this must be primary.” 

It seems that Repard “makes no 
bones” about bare faced treachery. 
He gives the first part of the quota- 
tion, omits the second, and then 
spend the rest of the article attack, 


ing Tyler for doing what Lenin 
urged in the second part of the 
quotation. It was exactly the ques- 


tion of national defense, defeatism, 
and war on war that Tyler put to 
Green again and again in hi de- 
bate. And it was exactly these 
questions that Green “simply” fail- 
ed, to answer. 

“When Tyler «ays that we must 
threaten revolution it follows that 


we must be in a position to 
threaten revolution otherwise we 
will be playing with words.” From 


this Repard conclude that, as Ty- 
ler is not in a position to threaten 
revolution, his attitude leads to 
“pas ivity” and “playing with 
words?’ But it is not Tyler who 
is playing with words. 

Lenin “threatened revolution” 
in Rusia for more than twenty 
years but was in a “position to 
threaten revolution” twice; once 
in 1905 and once in 1917. Was 
Lenin merely “playing with 
words” the ret of the time? 
‘Repard neglects to answer the 

question: about national defense, de- 
feati m, dnd war on war. But they 
have been answered for him. The 
Stalinists are in favor of national 
defense of countries allied with the 
Soviet Union, they are opposed to 
revolutionary .defeatiim ‘in such 
countries, they abandon the war on 
war. 

In France, for instance, they are 
in favor of national defense accord- 
ing to the terms of the Stalin-Laval 
pact which specifically approves the 
activitie: of the French Imperialist 
Government in building up its na- 
tional defense machine “to the level 
of security.” They are opposed to 
revolutionary defeatism, for in a 
war with France allied with the 
Soviet Union revolutionary defeat- 
ism would be “treachery”, accord- 
ing to one of the leader: of the 
YCL, Chemedanov. What is left of 
the war against war in France? 
Nothing. 

Repard says that he “parts com- 
pany” with Tyler on the “simpli- 
city” of the war problem. He “ays 
it is “fairly complex”. But there 
is nothing complex about the Stalin- 
ist. po ition—it is “simple” treachery 
according to the very tests that 
Lenin urged the Hague delegation 
in the quotation which Repard so 
dishonestly neglect: to complete. 
So much for “article I.” 

Article II appears on Page 5 of 
the Daily Worker for Wednesday, 
February 26th. “Certain of the So- 
cialist Youth leader: like Tyler are 
drawing dangerously close to all 


that is vile that parades in the 
name of ‘revolution.’” Perhaps Re- 
pard forgot that he said the same 
thing in the same words in the last 
article. This “all that is vile that 
parades in the name of revolution” 
seems to haunt Repard. Maybe he 
picked up the phrase from Gottwald 
that Czech leader, who after voting 
for the war budget in the Czecho- 
slovakian parliament, went home to 
write an attack on Otto Bauer for 
flirting with the idea that Stalin 
and the Soviet Union were anything 
but : “one indivisible whole.”, “in- 
dissolubly bound together.” 

“We tell our Socialist Comrades 
frankly that the next step after 
"Tyler's present position is to call 
for open struggle again’ t the Soviet 
Union.” says the Stalinist sage. 
Why? Because Tyler can’t answer 
whether the Soviet Union is a 
beacon or a burden. “No wonder 
he replied when asked this question 
by Green that he could no more 
answer this question than one whe- 
ther the A. F. of L., or craft unions, 
or the Social Democratic union: of 
Germany before Hitler were bea- 
cons or burdens.” 


Indignation is no Reply 


Imagine comparing the Soviet 
Union to craft unions, to the A. F. 
of L., to the German trade unions, 
says Repard in a fit of indignation 
—and let: it go at that. He fails 
to answer the question: Is the Sov- 
iet Union a working class organiza- 
tion, or is it the Stalinist bureauc- 
racy, beyond mi'take and above 
criticism? 


When progressive trade unionists 
attack William Green all his little 
hired lackeys begin to howl that 
they are attacking the trade union. 
How does this differ from Repard 
who, when Tyler attacks the policies 
of the bureaucracy of the Soviet 
Union, begins to howl that he is at- 
tacking the Soviet Union itself? It 
differ: not at all except that Green’s 
lackeys have not yet sunk so low on 
the intellectual scale as to claim 
that the A. F. of L. is “one indiv- 
isible whole”, “indi solubly bound 
together.” No amount of righteous 
indignation from Repard can con- 
ceal his lackey adoration of the 
Stalinist bureaucracy to which he 
is “indissolubly bound”, like a “lave 
to his master. ` 

Repard then turns his <cintillat- 
ing intellect to the problem of al- 
liances: “Almost word, for word this 
argument is repeated in Tyler’s 
pamphlet. On page 12 we find that 
‘the Communit International... 
seeks alliances with the capitalist 
cla‘s of other nations.’ On page 
17 we find that “alliances do not 
prevent or minimize wars; alliances 
give rise to counter alliances and 
finally to world war between bigger 
and better alliances. 

“What does thi position amount 
to? Namely that the Soviet Union 
will be responsible for the next 
war.” 

Repard here accuses Tyler of say- 
ving that war is cau ed by alliances. 
This he does by means of a quota- 
tion torn out of context, Tyler 
correctly presented the Marxist 
Position on war in hi pamphlet, 


then he went:on to analyze one of 
its aspects. Repard seizes on this 
lat incidental analysis and makes 
it appear to be the main content of 
Tyler’s pamphlet. 


Nonsense on War 


If alliances were the cause of 
war, the Soviet Union would be 
directly responsible for war, and so 
would every other nation that enter- 
ed an alliance—and the struggle 
against war would be reduced te 
a struggle against alliances. But 
this is nonsense, and Tyler never 
said it. 


War is caused by the economic 
conflicts which are incessant under 
capitalism. The only struggle 
against war is the struggle against 
capitalism. Whether oy not the 
Soviet Union enters an alliance will 
not stop war. 


What Tyler was trying to explain 
in his pamphlet was that alliances 
cannot stop war—all they can do 
is alter the line-up. 

Repard accuses Tyler of saying 
that alliances are responsible for 
war—and then instead of correcting 
this false impre’sion goes on to at- 
tack Tyler as if alliances could 
stop war. What is there left of the 
fundamental Marxist conception of 
war? Nothing. War is reduced to 
the unfortunate chance of an alli- 
ance—and the struggle against war 
to the struggle for allies for the 
Soviet Union. 


Alliances and the USSR 


“The Soviet Union is a Soctalist 
power which could never be a 
partner to an imperiali t alliance”. 
says Repard, It ig not in the fact 
that the Soviet Union takes advan- 
tage of imperialist alliances that the 
treachery lies—but in the fact that 
the Stalinit clique sacrifices the 
working class struggle against cap- 
italism and its war machines a the 
price for the alliance. It is noś 
that the Soviet Union has formed 
an alliance with France—it is that 
Stalin has recognized -the French 
imperiali‘t army as the price for 
the alliance that makes it treachery. 
Neither Lenin nor Trotsky nor Marx 
nor Engels could oppose the Soviet 
Union taking advantage of imperial- 
ist alliances. Yet Repard say: that 
the statement that the USSR is 
partner to an imperialist alliance 
is “the mo't infamous of all slan- 
ders.” This he qualifies by accusing 
Tyler of saying that the Soviet 
Unon is an imperialit partner of 
an imperialist alliance. But neither 
Tyler nor the “Trotskyists” have 
advanced the theory that the Soviet 
Union itself was an imperiali t 
power. That is also nonsense used 
by Repard to di tract attention 
from the issue at stake... which is, 
hot the alliance but the price of the 
alliance. 

That price is the betrayal of the 
working class. 


t 
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Two Pamphlets 


“THE ROAD FOR 
REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISTS” 


War and the Workers is written by John West. He needs 
no introduction to you. The Road for Revolutionary Social- 
ists is written by Fred Zeller. He is the acknowledged leader 
of the French Socialist youth. 

Fred Zeller was expelled from the Socialist youth organ- 
ization by the agents of Leon Blum and his Old Guard some 


time ago, together with twelve other youth comrades. 


The 


young Socialists, however, remained supporters of the revo- 
lutionary position presented by Fred Zeller and his co-work- 


ers. 
struggle for this position. 


They remained supporters in the continuation of the 


How this struggle has been 


carried on and how comrade Zeller and his co-workers came 


to a revolutionary position, 


and came to be supporters of 


the Fourth International, is described in this little pamphlet. 
The introduction is by Leon Trotsky. 


“WAR AND THE WORKERS” 


The pamphlet, War and the Workers, presents a searching 
analysis of the nature and causes of modern war. It deals 
with the problem of sanctions, neutrality, and the role of 
the League of Nations. It presents a scathing indictment of 
the various forms of pacifism and social-patriotism and out- 
lines a concrete program of struggle against imperialist war. 

The price of this pamphlet. is.10c per copy; in lots of ten 
or more, 7c per copy. The price of the Zeller pamphlet is 
5c per copy; in lots of ten or more, 3c per copy. 


Here is an opportunity. 


Take advantage of it. 
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Father of His Country Now 
Sires “People’s F 


The sentimental outpourings in 
the Stalini:t press on the occasions 
of the birthdays of Lincoln and 
Washington outraged many advan- 
ced workers. When Stalinism has 
already revealed a full-blown pro- 
gram of social-patriotism, it may 
seem superfluous to show how the 
Stalinists have “forgotten” how to 
analyze history. Nevertheless, their 
antics revealed an old truth: to 
break with Marxism at one point 
means eventually breaking with 
Marxism at every point. 

The Stalinit celebration of 
Washington and Lincoln’s birthdays 
was part of the campaign for a 
Farmer-Labor party, Every article 
and editorial beginning wit Lin- 
coln or Washington ended in a hor- 
tatory appeal to the farmer, the 
middle-classes, and the workers to 
get together to form a two-cla’s 
party. To find a warrant for 
“linking up” Washington and Lin- 
coln with the present Stalinist om- 
mibus naturally involved a great 
deal of violence both to American 
history and to Marxism. 


Tradition—Bourgeois and 
Proletarian 

Broadly speaking, there are two 
very different tendencies in mod- 
ern hi-tory, which Marxists have 
been at some pains to distinguish 
from each other: (1) the forerun- 
ners of the proletarian revolution ; 
(2) the revolutionists of other 
classe, that is, bourgeois and 

petty-bourgeois revolutionists. 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Mehring 
and other real Marxists have al- 
ways made a clear di tinction be- 
tween those revolutionists who 
constitute direct preecessors cf 
the modern proletarian struggle as 


CPers Discover Workers’ Here in 
Slave Owner George Washington 


distinct from those whose ideology 
showed no trace of any organic 
connection with the struggle of the 
proletariat. 

Thus, in treating cf the first 
struggles against feudalism, Epg- 
œs carefully distingu:shes the de- 
mands of the middle classes from 
the more thorough-going demands 
of the peasant-plebian groups who 
gropingly and in religious terms 
already reached beyond modern 
bourgeois society. Although real- 
istically estimating the more im- 
‘portant results at that time of 
Wycliffe and Luther, Engels makes 
clear that it is not they who are 
our direct predecessors, but John 
Ball and Thomas Muenzer. 

So, too, in estimating the French 


reyolution the roles of Danton and 
Robe pierre are in no way mini- 
mized, but Marxists have shown 
that our tradition comes down 
through figures like Babeuf. 

We could give dozens of exam- 
ples from Marxian historical writ- 
ings, but the point ix really a very 
simple one. So far as Marxists 
have gone to history for direct in- 
spiration, they have sought it in 
those hi torical figures whose ideo- 
logy had a social content connect- 
ing it with the proletariat. 

Washington’s Role 

Serious Marxists, therefore, 
would not for a moment speak of 
Washington’: tradition as connect- 
ted with that of the working class. 
AS a representative of the commer- 
cial planting aristocracy, his aims 
in the Revolution were far differ- 


Austrian Centrist Party 
Takes the Count 


Among the participants in the 
I.A.G. conference (London Bureau 
of Left Socialist Organizations) in 
February 1935 wa‘ the Viennese 
Group, “Rote Front” (Red Front). 
In order to complete the picture of 
the famous Sapist (derived from 
the name S.A.P., Socialist Workers 
Party of Germany—tTr.) Interna- 
tional it is worth the trouble to 
briefly depict the birth and. .. the 
collapse of this group. 


The Red Front arose immediately 
after the event’ of February 1934 
and was composed, of numerous left 
wing leaders and of worker ele- 
ments of the social democracy who 
had drifted to it. In this period of 
ferment in the illegal movement, it 
was the organizational expre sion 
of large sections of workers who 
were breakng with reformism and 
on the road to revolution, via cen- 
trism. For every revolutionary 
Marxist, it was already clear at 
thi: time that only clearly defined 
revolutionary principles could pre- 
vent this new group from collapsing 
under the impact of the powerful 
apparatuses of the bureaucratic 
centrists of the right and the left. 
However, the Red Front justified 
it existence by the defense of the 
idea of the united front and on the 


sentimental recognition of the 
U.S.S.R. 

“Red Front” Disintegrates 
The inevitable happened. The 


leaders of the Red Front emigrated 
to Moscow, and the revolutionary 
workers, not seeing any need for a 
sub titute for a united front be- 
tween the S.P. and the C.P., re- 
turned to the two major parties. 
Only a small number of stalwarts 
(about 200), of extremely hetero- 
geneous composition, remained. Sin- 
cere worker elements in the ranks, 
with an understandable organiza- 
tion patriotism, made desperate ef- 
forts to continue the work. The 
tops were composed for the most 
part of overcautiou: intellectuals, 
a typical centrist formation eter- 
nally preoccupied with not crossing 
the prejudices of their “masses” 
and of balancing themselve: be- 
tween “extremes,” Their great hope 
was that the decomposition of the 
workers parties would create new 
opportunities for an “intermediary 
party”. The leadership never reach- 
ed the point of elaborating clear 
principle. Its political documents 
were the result of innumerable am- 
putation and mutual compromises 
of divergent opinions. The result: 
kneeling before the Soviet bureauc- 
racy with some minor “reserva- 
tions”; internationally, for the unity 
of the Second and Third Interna- 
tional); nationally, against unity, 
for a new party. 


Those who were able to get over 
the hurdle of these continual con- 
tradictions fell into a complete blind 
alley. It was at this time that the 
historic conference of the I.A.G. 
came to their aid. At last .an in- 
ternational grouping where the prin- 
ciple of mutual obsolution and not 
the mutual irreconcilability of prin- 
ciple: prevailed The Red Front be- 
came an enthusiastic partisan of 
“world-wide action for peace” and 
of “revolutionary unity”. A close 
collaboration between the Red Front 
and the S.A.P. ensued. Its basis 
wa": strict protection from any 
interference in the policy of éither 
of the partners 


In the meantime the primacy of 


“action for peace” passed from 
Schwab and Doriot to Stalin and 
Leon Blum, from the Red Front to 
Koplenig (leader of the Austrian 
C.P.) and Otto Bauer. If the I.A. 
G. could reconcile disarmament 
with revolutionary defeatism, there 
was no reason why the revolution- 
ary socialists (new name of the 
Austrian §.P.) could not reconcile 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 
with the “Provisional Anti-Fascist 
Government”, the revolutionary pol- 
icy against war with the demand of 
Austrian “neutrality” guaranteed by 
the Entente. It only remained for 
the Red Front to note that “there 
are no longer any serious differ- 
ences” with the party which it had 
left and to submit to the patronage 
of Otto Bauer in the name of “re- 
volutionary unity”. 

Evdently, this is not a question 
of entry in it elf,but of its principle 
and political content. The crux of 
Austrian politics, bourgeois as well 
a: proletarian, is the question of 
war. Placed in the vice of the 
Stalinist “Peace front” and the ap- 
peal of Otto Bauer for a “united 
front in world politics” (he had in 
mind a united front with the Brit- 
ish sanctionists), the “left” leader: 
of the Revolutionary Socialists 
sought for safety in their “independ- 
ence on que tions of Austrian tac- 
ties.” But the great decisions of 
proletarian politics are made pre- 
cisely in this period on the inter- 
national arena. And here the “lefts” 
of the group supporting Mile: (au- 
thor of the pamphlet “The New Be- 
ginning’) placed their confidence 
in tested leadership of the old fox, 
Otto Bauer. For the sake of the 
independence of the “Austrian tac- 
tic” they accepted and submitted to 
the social imperialist «trategy of 
the Second International and its ac- 
complices of the Third. 


“Diffferences” Overcome 


The social patriotic division of 
labor is thereby completed. All 
that wa: lacking was the “extreme 
left” complement. In France the 
“glorious” Spartacus group took 
the job. In Austria the Red Front 
has the distinction of carrying out 
this work. They declared: “Since 
there are no great differences be- 
tween the internal policies of the 
two partie: (Revolutionary Social- 
ists and Communist Party) there 
are no great obstcles in the road 
to the formation of a united prole- 
tarian party.” In order “to more 
effectively support this proces ” and 
in order “to struggle for the united 
revolutionary workers movement”, 
the Red Front dissolved itself into 
the Revolutionary Socialit Party. 
There are no “great differences” be- 
tween th R.S. and the C.P. The 
Red Front on its side “no longer has 
great differences” with the R.S. 
And for cause! All that was in- 
volved was only a minor difference 
in internal policy on the prepara- 
tion of a bourgeois coalition (what 
is called the “peoples front” or 
“provisional anti-fascist govern- 
ment”) and in external policy on 
the policy of free hands for the 
“peace action” of Stalin-O.Bauer. 
Over it all hangs the purple rag 
of “revolutionary unity”. In a 
‘word: pure and unsullied social 
patriotism. 

What marvelous progress of the 
historic progress What great suc- 
cess for the §.A.P.ist realist revo- 
lutionary policy! 

December 2, 1925. 


ent from thoe of the mechanics 
and small farmers who constituted 
the left wing in the American rev- 
olution. (See “The Spirit of the 
U. S. Constitution,” New Interna- 
tional, Feb. 1936.) 


The Stalinist approach, however, 
logically leaves no place in history 
for the role of other classe; than 
Washington’s in the revolution; for 
they identify Washington with the 
“monolithic” aims of the revolu- 
tion; their very formulations pro- 
vide no room for distinguishing be- 
tween the aim: of different classes. 
Say the Stalinists: 


“His was the task of defeating 
the Tories and the Hearst, du 
Pont, Liberty Leaguers of 1775. 
His was the task of leading the 
American people in their battle 
for independence against the 
English upper class which sought 
to reduce young America to co- 
lonial slavery. ... A Farmer- 
Labor Party—of trade umions, 
middle class and Negro people, 
and anti-fascists—is the correct 
way to carry out the real Amer- 
ican traditions championed by 
Washington.” (Daily Worker, 
Feb. 22.) 


And the Daily Worker cartoon 
shows Washington, with a copy of 
the Declaration of Independence 
under his arm, chained to a police- 
man, with the caption “If He Were 
Alive Today.” 

Satire itself is helpless against 
such gross corruption of history. 
We may point out, however, that 
this is no accidental twisting of 
history. To propose to build a 
party covering different classes, the 
Farmer-Labor party, necessitates 
finding categories which include 


both classes—such terms as “the 
people,” “the nation,” “the coun- 
try,” “American traditions,” ete. 


The ideology of such a two-class 
party, therefore, is inevitably na- 
tionalist and chauvinist, and takes 
over the nationalist interpretation 
of the history of the American rev- 
olution and the Civil War. 


Browder vs. Marx and Engels 


Another example is Browder's 
speech on “Lincoln and the Com- 
munists,” now being widely dis- 
tributed in pamphlet form. Brow- 
der makes a strenuous effort to 
find quotations from Marx praising 
Lincoln, and such as he finds he 
has to use in truncated form be- 
canse Marx and Engels were ‘sey- 
erely critical of Lincoln and the 
policy he represented. (See “Select- 
ed Correspondence of Marx and 
Engels,” p. 185 ff., letters dealing 
with the Civil War.) Marx’s es- 
timate was that the Civil War 
dragged out because Lincoln and 
his petty-bourgeois policy clung to 
constitutional methods instead of 
pursuing a revolutionary course: 

“The way the North is con- 
ducting war is only what might 
have been expected from a bour- 
geois republic, where fraud has 
been enthroned so long,” wrote 
Marx in September, 1862, 

And Engels, in November of the 
same year, wrote to Marx: 


“Despite the screams of the 
Yankees, there is still no sign 
whatever available that the peo- 
ple regard this petty business as 
a real question of national exis- 
tence. . . . I must say I cannot 
work up any enthusiasm for a 
people which on such a colossal 
issue allows itself to be beaten by 
a fourth of its own population 
and which after eighteen months 
of war has achieved nothing more 
than the discovery that all its 
generals are asses and all its of- 
ficials rascals and traitors. After 
all, the thing must happen dif- 
ferently, even in a bourgeois re- 
public, if it is not to end in utter 
failure.” 


But all this disappears from the 
Stalinist picture, except a care- 
fully-worded remark by Browder 
that Lincoln hesitated at times. 
Why this distorted picture? Be- 
cause to paint Lincoln in full-face 
will deprive the “people’s party” 
a la Stalinism of the tradition that 


runt’? 


NEW MILITANT 


does not exist and must therefore 
be faked. 

Marxist Conception of History 

This whole hunt for a national 
tradition is, in fact, alien to Marx- 
ism not only because of its “class- 
less” character, but also because 
Marxim does not go to history 
merely. to find direct inspiration 
from proletarian predecessors. In 
the writings of the Marxists on 
previous revolutions, the search 
for links with the proletarian pres- 
ent is, indeed, but a minor note. 

Far more important for Marxist 
historians has been. the task of 
showing that the history of bour- 
geois revolutions demonstrates that 
so long as classes exist all social 
evolution must take the form of 
political revolution. By demonstrat- 
ing that the bourgeoisie has seized 
its power by force, employed ter- 
roristic methods in its struggle, 
confiscated private property, etc., 
we show that all power in class 
societies can be arrived at only by 
breaking through the myth of le- 
gality. It is primarily to teach 
this profound lesson (I except of 
course the more purely theoretical 
lessons which we learn from the 
history of bourgeois revolutions) 
that we must seek to popularize the 
history of the American Revolution 
and the Civil War. 

To teach that the bourgeoisie, in 
the grip of necessity, has been un- 
compromising, bold, forthright in 
its use of illegal methods, in no 
way requires that we idealize the 
bourgeoisie. On the contrary: Marx 
and his successors have always laid 
bare the narrowness of bourgeois 
revolutionists, their viciousness to- 
ward the lower classes, their pom- 
posity in clothing their special class 
interests with the language of uni- 
versality, etc. Marx, and those who 
wrote in his spirit, have never 
sought direct inspiration from the 
bourgeoisie even in its most pro- 
gressive periods. They have only 
made clear, again and again, that 
the bourgeoisie in coming to power 
have been forced to resort to force 
and illegality, and that if this was 
necessary when it was merely a 
question of shifting power from one 
class to another, how much more 
necessary is it when the task be 
fore the proletariat is, not only to 
take power, but to abolish private 
property altogether. 


Engels’ Letter to Bebel 


In a famous letter from Engels 
to Bebel, after the Socialist suc- 
cesses in the election of 1884 de- 
spite fhe semi-legal status of the 
party under the Socialist Laws, 
Engels showed how an analysis of 
tHe illegal sources of the bourgeois 
rule can serve to teach the prole- 
tariat. This letter can serve as a 
model to us in drawing the same 
conclusions from American history, 
and is worth quoting at some 
length : 

“The whole of the Liberal phil- 
istines have gained such a respect 
for us that they are screaming 
with one accord: Yes, if the Social- 
Democrats will put themselves on 
a legal basis and abjure revolution 
then we are in favor of the imme- 
diate repeal of the Socialist Law. 
There is no doubt, thereore, that 
this suggestion will at once be 
made to you in the Reichstag, The 
answer you give to it is important 
-——not so much for Germany, where 
our gallant lads have given it in 
the elections, as for abroad. A 
tame answer would at once destroy 
the colossal impression produced 
by the elections. 

“In my opinion the case is like 
this: 

“Throughout the whole of Europe 
the existing political situation is 
the product of revolution. The le- 
gal basis, historic right, legitimacy, 
have been everywhere riddled 
through a thousand times or en- 
tirely overthrown. But it is in the 
nature of all parties or classes 
which have come to power through 
revolution, to demand that the new 
basis of right created by the revo- 
lution should also be uncondition- 
ally recognized and regarded as 
holy. The right to revolution did 
exist—otherwise the present rulers 
would not be rightful—but from 
now onwards it is to exist no more. 
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tion rests on the revolution which 
began in 1848 and ended in 1866. 
1866 was a complete revolution. 


“In Germany the existing situa- 


Just as Prussia only became any- 
thing by treachery and war against 
the German Empire, in alliance 
with foreign powers (1740, 1756, 
1785), so it only achieved the Ger- 
man-Prussian Empire by the forc- 
ible overthrow of the German Con- 
federation and by civil war... . 
After its victory it overthrew three 
thrones ‘by God’s grace’ and an- 
nexed their territories, together 
with those of the former free city 
of Frankfort. If that was not rev- 
olutionary I do not know the mean- 
ing of the word. And as this was 
not enough it confiscated the pri- 
vate property of the princes who 
had been driven out. That this 
was unlawful, revolutionary there- 
fore, it admitted by getting the ac- 
tion endorsed later by an assembly 
—the Reichstag—which had as lit- 
tle right to dispose of these funds 
ag the government. 

“The German-Prussian Empire, 
as the completion of the North Ger- 
man Confederation which 1866 
forcibly created, is a thoroughly 
revolutionary creation. I make no 
complaint about that. ... But those 
who operate with blood and iron, 
swallow up whole states, overthrow 
thrones and confiscate private 
property, should not condemn other 
people as revolutionists, If the 
Party only retains the right to be 
no more and no less revolutionary 
than the Imperial Government has 
been, it has got all it needs.” 

Engels’ letter needs only to be 
contrasted with the sentimental 
slobbery of the Stalinists over 
Washington and Lincoln, and we 
realize how alien to Marxism is 
the “use” of American history by 
Stalinists. 


One can barely indicate here 
how different the picture of Lincoln 
and Washington would be if writ- 
ten in the spirit of Marx and Eng- 
els instead of the Philistine senti- 
mentalism of Browder and Hatha- 
way. 

Lincoln’s Place in the Civil War 


In a Marxist history of the Civil 
War, Lincoln would lose stature: 
the difficulties of his successor, An- 
drew Johnson, who faithfully car- 
ried out Lincoln’s policies and was 
nearly impeached, indicates what 
Lincoln’s stature might have been 
had he not fallen a martyr. For 
Marxists, it is the “Black Repub- 
licans” who would loom large in 
the history of the period: the ruth- 
less, determined representatives of 
the industrial bourgeoisie, led by 
Thaddeus Stevens and Charles 
Sumner, who drove through with 
incomparable ferocity the system- 
atic subjugation of the South in the 
reconstruction period. One cannot, 
like the Stalinists, present the 
“Black Republicans’ aS men as 
lovable as Lincoln; but presumably 
we are speaking about revolution- 
aries, and the “Black Republicans” 
were perhaps the most ruthless rev- 
olutionaries that American history 
can show. 


If Lincoln loses, Washington 
gains from a Marxist description. 
He needs no apologie such as the 
Stalinists have been making for his 
having been a slaveholder and anti- 
democratic; it is sufficient for us 
that he was the representative of 
a class and led it in revolutionary 
struggle. Nor need we apologize 
for his role of the Constitutional 
Convention in depriving the masses 
of the gains of the revolution; from 
a Marxist point of view it is more 
important to analyze the consum- 
mately skillful and essentially ille- 
gal and arbitrary, i.e., revolution- 
ary, method by which Washington 
and the Federalists achieved their 
ends, For, what are we seeking? 
Not a figure to worship and peg a 
Farmer-Labor party on, as the 
Stalinists seek. No, we are Marx- 
ists, who seek to lay bare the rev- 
olutionary processes of history. 


They completely obscure the 
point which Engel brought out: 
Our rulers took power by illegal 
methods and hold it by arbitrary 
means. We ask no more than to be 
allowed to use the same means as 
Wa hington used in coming to 
power. 


But it is no accident that the 
Stalinists obscure this point: for 
they seek to build an openly re- 
formist movement which rejects 
the revolutionary method. of strug- 
gle. 
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Social Insurance Laws 


in Capitalist England 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ment Fund during the previous tw. 
years he is entitled to 17s per week 
if a single man or 9s per week fo: 
hi: wife if married and 3s per weel 
for each child up to a maximum 
of six. A woman, who pays a 
lower rate of contribution, receive: 
15s per week. At the end of six 
months (unless the worker ha 
been, previous to becoming idle, at 
work for five continuous years) he 
has exhausted his standard benefit 
and must make application to thc 
Unemployment Assistance Board 
for transitional benefit—which will 
be paid upon condition that he can 
prove that—he is really in need of 
a‘sistance from the state. This is 
the notorious “Means Test.” 


An army of officials are employed 
to investigate the circumstances of 


the applicant for transitional re- 
lief. Haz he any money in the 
bank? Has he a pension? If he 
is a father, have hi: sons or daugh- 
ters an income? If he is a son or 
daughter, has his or her parents 
an income? This, and a dozen 
other lawyer-like questions are 
fired at the unfortunate victim. A 
man and a wife, it is estimated, 
can live upon 24s per week. If 
they have any income in excess of 
that amount, then benefit is re- 
duced accordingly. Single persons 
must how desperate circumstances 
if they are living with their par- 
ents before they can receive any 
benefit. Before receiving benefit 
he must sign a declaration, declar- 
ing that he is willing to attend a 
training center which is another 
name for a concentration camp 
where hundreds of unemployed 
men are introduced into the gentle 
art of stone breaking, road-making 
or munition: making. The terror 
of the “Means Test,” which is ap- 
plied every two months to those 
in receipt of Transitional Relief, 
has driven many poor people te 


suicide, has broken up families and 
has forced men into jobs at less 
than trade union rates. It has also 
created the mot intense bitterness 
amongst the unemployed but owing 
to a variety of reasons, this feeling 
has not expressed itself in rebellion, 
but on the contrary seems to be 
turning in on the workers in a 
wave of sullen apathy and reaction. 


2...The Effect of Social Insurance 
on the Worker 


At the end of the 19th century 
old Chamberlain was canvassing 
the Tories for Old Age Pen-ions 
and in the first years of the 20th 
Century, the Liberals were toying 
with the schemes of Health and 
Unemployment Insurance. In the 
year 1936 all these schemes are in 
operation and are now worked up 
into a well-conceived system which 
not only throws a crust of bread 
to the worker but cunningly splits 
them into different groups and. cat- 
egories. Thus the aged worker with 
his 10s per week looks askance 
at the young man with 17s 
per week who in turn envies the 
married man with the large family 
drawing over 2 pounds per week. 
The worker in industry claims that 
—he is paying for it all and looks 
upon the unemployed as a lot of 
parasites, 


From the working class political 
parties and trade unions—officiails 
are drawn and corrupted in order 
to aid in the administration of the 
different schemes. 


When the greedy taxpayers 
amongst the British capitalist cla-s 
complained to Lloyd George about 
the burden of Unemployment In- 
surance, he replied: “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance is a bulwark 
against revolution.” This was a re- 
markably accurate forecast. 

Social insurance has become a 
weapon used by British capitalism 
in order to demoralize the worker. 
For how long shall they succeed? 


Green Urged 
In Steel Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 
regard to the steel workers, who by 
several recent manifestations of re- 
volt: appearing even in their com- 
pany unions have shown their grow- 
ing readiness for reorganization; it 
applies to the whole trade union 
movement. The C. I. O. scored a 
real advantage in these recent 
broadsides and gained new support. 
It also made clearer the direction 
in which it i headed. 

As a result new forces are rally- 
ing to the movement for industrial 
unionism, The automobile worker: 
union and the rubber workers union 
have for some time been on the 
most friendly terms with the C. I. 
O. Judging from all present indica- 
tions both of these union are draw- 
ing closer to its standard. The radio 
workers union and the flat glass 
worker union have now decided 
definitely to expand on the basis 
of an industrial form of organiza- 
tion. It may not be amiss to add 
that insofar as present trends are 
concerned, it is characteristic that 
all of these unions which are the 
first to rally to the indu ‘trial union 
movement, operate in mass produc- 
tion industries, But the growing 
support given to the program of the 
C. I. O. is by no means confined 
to thee unions. Several central 
labor bodies and numerous local 
craft unions have expressed their 
sympathy and support to this new 
movement. 

It i: to be expected that the craft 
union bureaucrats will retaliate, in 
the face of this growing support, 
with arbitrary measures of expul- 
sion, not merely of individual mem- 
bers but of whole organizations. 
When confronted with the porsibil* 
ity that progressive ideas may take 
root and spread, they know of no 
restraint, In such possibilitie: they 
see a threat to their own, reaction- 
ary domination. About this they 
make no mistakes, A real incentive 
to active unionization, they know 
will mean new and more bitter 
«truggles against the monopoly 
corporations which are determined 
to resist; and of such struggles they 
are sworn enemies. 

Trade Union Democracy 

But it i equally reasonable to 
assume that the industrial union 
movement will find it necessary to 
draw closer together in defense of 
the elementary trade union rights 
of democracy and freedom of ex- 
pre'sion of ideas. The industrial 
union movement will be compelled 
to rally to the assistance of every 


union that is victimized by the craft 
union bureaucrats. Thus there are 
hardly prospects of moderation of 
the conflict in the A. F of L. 
Pre ‘ent indications point rather in 
the direction of a sharpening of 
the conflict all along the line. 

But this is: only the one side of 
the present ituation. As is already 
implied in the offer made of active 
asistance to a campaign of organ- 
ization of the steel industry, the in- 
dustrial union movement, in order 
to rally the support it needs, will 
find itself ever more actively en- 
gaged in the organzation of the un- 
organized. As a matter of fact 
many unions already call upon the 
C. I. O. for a‘sistance in organiza- 
tion campaigns. 

The outcome of this conflict is 
momentous for the American. work- 
ing clas. A beginning has been 
made. An aggressive policy of or- 
ganizaton and a program of indus- 
trial unionism is the need of the 
moment. This the C. I. O. has 
brought forward and on this basis 
a movement is taking form. Mili- 
tant workers should have no diffi- 
culty in finding their place within 
it. 


The beginning that has been 
made may open up a new period of 
union organization such as has 
seldom been witnesed before in 
this country. It has the possibility 
of laying the foundation now of a 
trade union movement that is gear- 
ed to modern methods of produc- 
tion. But the struggle that this 
movement will experience before 
its existence is assured will have 
the effect of elevating it to a higher 
level of consciousne’s. On the basis 
of the old craft union ideology and 
in the spirit of class-collaboration 
it would be inconceivable, It can be 
born and grow only in the fire of 
the class struggle; and from the 
clas struggle it will receive an in- 
delible imprint that will help to 
shape its outook and its policies. 
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What is the Stakhanovist Movement? 


Read The New Iternational, February Issue. 


This article is written by one of our Russian comrades, N. 
and the facts presented are fully authenticated by 
informat’on from the press of the Soviet Union. 
exact data is given, presenting on a whole a picture of this 
movement not previously known to NEW MILITANT readers. 


Markin, 


Get your copy of the New International from 55 East lith St., 
New York, N.Y.—15 cents per copy. A yearly subscription, 12 


issues, $1.50. 


A yearly combinat’on subscription to the NEW MILITANT and 
the NEW INTERNATIONAL both for $2.00. 


In each instance 


